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Good and Bad of the Ailanthus,—Tree of Heaven 


BY R. V. SAWYER, (Ohio) 


the Tree of Heaven ever since the 
time my botany teacher ridiculed the 
name. 

Here is the tree of personality if ever 
there was one;—personality and charac- 
ter, with a strangely human blending of 
fault and virtue. 


Any one looking down from the Akron 
Viaduct in early July can see the Tree of 
Heaven living up to its name for there 
will be quite a number of the trees col- 
ored up with their really glorious bloom. 
The color is a sort of burnt orange that 
is almost a red. Rather of a soft pastel 
shade than extreme brilliance, it is a real 
treat for lovers of color. And it comes 
at a time when flowering trees are scarce, 
especially orange-red ones. 


Botanists insist that this color is not 
of the flowers at all but of the winglike 
seed bracts, only we needn’t hurt our- 
selves being painfully technical about it. 


Ailanthus leaves are _ identical in 
shape to those of the Walnut, but gener- 
ally about twice as large. No doubt a 
walnut specialist can tell them apart 
easy enough, but most of us will have 
to smell the crushed leaf to distinguish 
them. The walnut scent is characteris- 
tically pleasing and sharp, while the Tree 
of Heaven has an odor a little disagree- 
able. 

The Ailanthus is fast-growing, and the 
moderately young trees are just irregular 
enough to have an almost conscious 
grace and beauty of form. In very old 
trees, though, this irregular effect is out- 
grown, the tree assuming comparative 
roundness. 


And so three of this tree’s merits are 
its flowers, rapid growth, and beauty of 
form. Some more good points are soot 
resistance and timber value. It is one 
of the few trees that can thrive in the 
smoke and dirt of larger cities. In down- 
town sections it may be called on to 
“pinch hit” for shrubbery, too, by cutting 
it down to the ground every Spring. This 
makes it grow low, and with an almost 
tropical luxuriance. 

Ailanthus wood polishes well and is 
useful for making furniture, but the 
irony of it is that the tree, though na- 
turally fast-growing only makes good 
lumber when held down to slow growth 
by very poor dry soil. This is too bad 
too, for here nature just missed giving 
us a fast-growing timber supply. 

Now for the faults: Remember I like 
the Tree of Heaven, so I can’t help a lot 
of partiality. I will fight for my tree 
and if I fight a bit foul, it just can’t be 
helped. Ailanthus leaves do have a 
slightly bad odor when erushed. Also 
the blossoms of the male tree have a de- 
cidedly bad odor, so the advice is not to 
plant male trees. But at that they don’t 


| HAVE been saving a good word for 


smell any worse than Boxwood hedges. 
In fact male Ailanthus flowers smell an 
awful lot better than a number of cher- 
ished plants such as Tuberoses, Paper 
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Ailanthus cut down each Spring and grown as a shrub 


white Narcissus, and Wichuriana Roses. 
(Is this hitting below the belt?) 

Now this second fault, I hate to ad- 
mit. All I ean do to excuse it is to say 
that it does not do it very often. This 
fault is not generally mentioned and just 
as sure as I do mention it somebody will 
go and exaggerate it into a general kill- 
ing, but Ailanthus leaves do poison a few 
people, producing a sort of nettle rash. 
Now, don’t get excited and run for the 
axe; it is still a deserving tree. Less 
than one person in a hundred is subject 
to Ailanthus rash, and a lot of other 
plants irritates that proportion of people. 
Nasturtiums, Tomatoes, Primroses, and 
Strawberries are just as dangerous with- 
out getting quarantined. So please, oh 
please, be gentle with poor Tree of 
Heaven. 

And the last fault it shares with all 
large trees including Oak, Elm, Apple, 
Pine, Poplar and Willow, but especially 





with those of very rapid growth. It 
hogs the soil and makes it difficult to 
grow anything under it. Anyone who 
has ever tried to grow flowers where oak 
or apple roots meet up with a founda- 
tion wall, knows too much about tree 
roots. It is often a waste of time to try 
to grow anything but the trees, unless 
the soil is naturally very damp and rich. 
The soil really acts as if it were charged 
with poison. In a few eases it actually 
is. But it is doubtful if the roots of the 
Ailanthus carry any poison; they merely 
carry away all the plant food and all the 
moisture. Generally where Ailanthus 
grows in door-yards the nearby grass and 
flower beds do not look any worse than 
they do near Oaks, Maples or Elms; nor 
aias, any better! 

I love the Tree of Heaven for its 
beauty of color and its elegance of shape; 


(Continued in col. 3, page 8) 
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Get the Early Vegetables 


BY RUTH H. 


EED started indoors early in the 
Spring has the jump on that started 


outdoors later on. The prices of 
early vegetables are so much higher, it 
pays. Those who grow for their own 
kitchen find their garden plot a week or 
more ahead of their neighbor’s, and the 
early vegetables always taste the best. 

The cleanest and handiest way of rais- 
ing early vegetables is by constructing a 
simple bench, eight feet long, two feet 
wide, and six inches deep; with legs the 
height of your window sill. An ordinary 
piece of oil cloth two feet wide at one 
end broadening to three feet at the other 
end is tacked to the bottom of the bench. 
The wide end hangs down forming a 
decided s'ant at one end. The water 
draining from the bench will fall onto 
the oil cloth, run down the ineline and 
out into a pail. 

Place an ineh of horse manure in the 
bottom of the bench and cover with at 
least two inches of sifted loam and 
leaf mold (half and half). Level the 
surface and water thoroughly with a fine 


spray. Mark off sections for the seed 
and label correctly. 

Sow the seed thickly on the surface 
within their respective sections. Cover 


diameter with sifted 
Cover with damp pieces of bur- 
water constantly with a mist 


four times the seeds’ 
loam. 
lap, or 


LEEK, (R. I.) 


spray until seedlings appear. The 
Peppers will be the slowest germinating. 
Do not allow to dry out. When the 
seedlings, (with the exception of the 
Parsley and Radish), beeome two or three 
inches high, lift out of the bench with 
a trowel and divide earefully in an 
earthen saucer containing wet moss. 
Place one-inch of stable manure in the 
bottom of a flat. Add two inches of pre- 
pared loam. (1 pail loam, 1 4-in. flower 
pot bone meal, 2 tablespoons of Loma 


thoroughly mixed.) Transplant the 
seedlings one inch apart, in rows one 


inch apart, in these prepared flats. Water 
thoroughly and label correctly. The 
flats should be placed in the shade for a 
day or two until the plants become es- 
tablished. When established, place on a 
table near a sunny window or back on 
the bench. When danger of frost is past, 
place the Flats outdoors in a sheltered 
spot to harden off. Transplant to the 
permanent garden plot a few days after 
being placed outdoors. Many of the 
plants are already half grown. 

The Parsley and Radish are a matter 
of choice. Parsley is used so mueh for 
garnishing, as are Radishes, that a little 


fresh supply on hand during early 
Spring is nice for the housewife. The 


ingenious gardener will surely be able to 
figure out other items useful for the table. 
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Bench for Starting Vegetable Seed in the House 
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Diagram of Soil Preparation in Bench 
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Diagram of Sectional Planting of Bench 
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Some of the Good Things we may expect 
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BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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HE year just passed has brought 


home the fact to nearly every one, 
that we must leave no stone unturned 


that will help the family purse keep its 
self-respect; a task of late which seems 
wellnigh impossible. 

For a time, a great many, dazed by 
the sudden change in affairs, did nothing 
more than helplessly bemoan their fate. 
But that condition is fast changing. If 
the wheels of existence cannot be made 
to revolve by the method used a while 
back, there will be found other ways to 
do it, if it is in the power of the average 
man and woman. 

In many eases the breadwinner of the 
family, if he is employed at all, may 
have but a day or two of work a ’ week, 
with greatly reduced wages. He is 
thankful even for this littie, but it is 
woefully inadequate in meeting the many 
needs of a household, and so he must 
east about for other ways and means. 

A little piece of ground, judiciously 
worked, will do wonders in feeding a 
hungry family, and at the same time help 
the members keep their self-respect. 

Gardening is not a hardship, but a 
pleasure when attacked in the proper 
spirit, and it is a job that may be done 
successfully in spare minutes if the plot 
of ground is near the home. 

January may seem an odd month to be 
talking about gardening, especially to 
those living in the sections where the 
ground will be frozen solid, off and on, 
for the next two or three months. But 
it is not too early to be making plans 
and getting ready. 

Now is the time to begin casting about 
for the largest garden space possible, 
whether it is a vacant lot, or the plot of 
ground on which the home stands. Per- 
haps some lawn space will have to be 
sacrificed to enlarge the garden. 

One ‘ enthusiastic gardener of my 
acquaintance tells me his most enjoyable 
winter evenings are those he spends 
planning his garden for the coming 
Spring. He knows the exact dimensions 
of his ground, and thus he plans, so 


much space for this, so much for that. 
He knows by experience, almost to the 
(Continued in col 3, page 13) 
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Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum) growi 











ng in a Rock-garden Wall 


Edelweiss and Aethionema for the Rock Garden 


HE only reason for writing about 

Edelweiss and Aethionema at the 

same time is because the names 

sound well together and because 
they happen to be growing near each 
other in my own Rock Garden. 

During recent months there have been 
several questions and answers on Edel- 
weiss in the FLOWER GROWER and who- 
ever has a Rock Garden seems to have 
an interest in this plant. 

Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum) is 
a German word meaning “noble white” 
and refers to the white, wooly bracts 
which surround the insignificant head of 
flowers. The plant, in many local forms, 
is widely distributed over the mountain- 
ous regions of Europe and Asia and be- 
cause of the many legends and stories of 
its searcity, has become a very popular 
plant. Many persons climb to their 
death every year trying to find the Edel- 
weiss, for it is true that it does often 
grow in inaceessible places, but the myth 
of its rarity is only a myth. 

In the Rock Garden it is a plant of 
only ordinary attractiveness, and not to 
be particularly desired. It has its good 
points in that it is fairly easy to grow, 
does not seed itself and become weedy, 
and the wooly white heads are a little 
different from most other plants. Aside 
from this it has little to recommend it. 
No two gardeners can seem to agree on 
its cultural requirements and the truth is 





BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


that in some sections it grows readily and 
in others it is extremely difficult. Its 
home is in alpine meadows and limestone 
moraines, where it grows in full sun; 
and in the Rock Garden, if it ean be 
grown in a Moraine, a sunny position is 
best, but I have noticed during several 
years of observation, that in the ordinary 
Rock Garden a slightly shaded place 
seems to suit it better. Exposed to full 
sun, it is badly affected by the heat un- 
less it ean be watered frequently. The 
plant in the illustration grows on a wall 
facing South, but protected from the 
afternoon sun by a North and South 
wall. Even then, it was necessary to 
water it a couple of times a week during 
very hot weather. The soil should be a 
sand and leafmold mixture, containing 
limestone chips or old mortar. This will 
make the bracts much whiter, as in an 
acid soil they may even become green, 
and then the plant has nothing to recom- 
mend it, as the flowers are almost invisible. 

Plants can easily be raised from seed 
sown outside in the Spring and should 
be covered very lightly with soil and not 
allowed to dry out. A lath or cheesecloth 
shade is convenient, but burlap laid 
directly on the ground is even better, as 
the seeds may be watered through the 
burlap without danger of washing them 
away. As soon as the seeds have germi- 


nated the burlap must be raised on a 
frame, 


so the plants will not grow 


through it. (I once spent a whole day, 
carefully cutting burlap away from 
seedlings which had grown through this 
covering during a week’s absence.) The 
seedlings may be left in the frame until 
the next Spring, if they do not reach 
sufficient size to transplant before Fall. 
Aethionema (Silvery Cress or Lebanon 
Candytuft) is one of the most unusual 
plants in the garden; not for its flowers, 
which are rather small, but for the blue- 
ereen color of the evergreen leaves. The 
flowers are pink or white, and worth- 
while, even though they are not very 
large or plentiful, but the foliage at all 
times, is most attractive; being small, 
dense, and thick. There are many 
species, all somewhat similar, and easy 
to grow in a stony, sandy soil. Drainage 
is most important as the least water 
settling around their crowns and freez- 
ing is quite likely to be the end. For that 
reason, they do best in a Wall or a nearly 
vertical crevice in the Rock Garden. 
They are easily raised from seed, pref- 
erably sown in the Fall, and will often 
bloom the first season. After blooming, 
they should be eut back quite strongly to 
prevent them from becoming “leggy” 
and to promote a neat bushy growth. 


Although they are native to warmer 
countries, they seem perfectly hardy 
when given good drainage. Soil should 


preferably be limed, similar to Edel- 
weiss, although this is not necessary. 
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“Propagation of Dahlia Plants” 


BY MARTIN H. SEILER 


URING the season of “Dahlia 
iD Shows” one’s enthusiasm was at 

the peak, for we had seen blos- 
soms of many new originations of won- 
derful size, color, and form; as well as 
many well-grown “older varieties” and 
our notes contain the names of many 
varieties we expect to have for spring 
planting. 

When considering our wants in Dahlias 
we naturally think of “Tubers” and in 
going over our catalogs our enthusiasm 
is somewhat cooled by the price of the 
new originations. We had wanted several 
of “this,” and several of “that,” but 
decide we will have to eut down our 
wants for the present and do with fewer 
of each for a start. However, if you 
have this start, and a Sun Porch or Hot- 
bed, you can inerease your stock of most 
any variety by propagating several 
plants from one tuber. 

Dahlia Plants are comparatively new, 
but are extensively used, and if properly 
grown will give superior results over 
those obtained by use of the tuber. 

Propagating your own plants is ex- 
tremely interesting and inexpensive. The 
latter part of February prepare a box 
some 6 inches deep and large enough in 
width and breadth to accommodate the 
number of tubers from which you wish 
plants. Be sure that the bottom of this 
box has holes for drainage, then cover 
the bottom with about 1 inch of gravel 
or cinders and fill with ordinary garden 
soil. The tubers may then be placed as 
shown in Fig. 1, and may be snuggled 
closely together with only a little soil 
between them. The crown end of the 
tuber should protrude a little above the 
level of the soil. The box should be 
placed, if possible, where the temperature 
will range between 50 degrees at night 
and 75 degrees during the day. The soil 
should be kept damp but not wet. 

If your tuber is plump and in good 
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condition when planted, eyes will soon 
appear on the crown of the tuber and 
one of these will begin to grow much 
faste~ than the others. When it has 
grown two or three sets of leaves, it is 
ready to be taken from the tuber as a 
“eutting” shown in Figure 2. Cut this 
shoot off carefully with a knife close to 
the tuber. You now have a cutting as 
shown in Fig. 3. Cut the slip just below 
the bottom node, or set of leaves, shown 
in Fig. 4. The leaves should also be 
clipped off as shown in Fig. 4 and the 
trimmed cutting is now ready to be 
rooted in clean sharp sand and should 
be planted as shown in Fig. 5. Be sure 
the sand is pressed tightly around the 
cuttings. Keep the sand damp and shade 
from the sun for the first few days. In 
fifteen to twenty-five days these cuttings 
should be nicely rooted and ready to pot. 
In potting use a 21% in. clay pot filled 
with good garden soil. If pots are not 
available, plants may be grown in a “flat” 
filled with good soil. The plants should 
not be planted in a flat closer than 6 in. 
x 6 in. 

When the tuber is relieved of its first 
growing shoot it throws out numerous 
new eyes around the spot from which 
this original cutting was taken. From 
this time on, the number of cuttings and 
the speed of their growth increases 
rapidly, and they are taken off and 
handled exactly as was the first one. 


The tubers from which you are propa- . 


gating plants, as well as the potted 
plants, should be carried in a moderate 
temperature. This will cause a slower 
growth and produce strong stocky cut- 
tings. After the plants are established 
in pots or flats, they may be safely moved 
to a coldframe or similar place where 
they will not freeze, and held until the 
proper time to plant in your garden. 
One should bear in mind that for best 
results the plants should show a slow 
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continuous growth. Those potted first 
may later require repotting to larger pots 
and very often the plants will grow so 
fast that it is possible to take cuttings 
from the tops of them. Taking out the 
top does no harm if the plant is not cut 
too low. This also will prevent the 
earliest cuttings from becoming too tall 
to transplant properly. 

The latter part of April, the box con- 
taining the propagating tubers should be 
moved to a cooler place, and as soon as 
danger of frost is over the tubers can be 
taken out and planted. 


The plants should not be planted until 
10 or 15 days after the usual planting 
time for tubers, or about June Ist. 


At the time of planting, the stake 
should be set first. Then dig a hole about 
6 in. from the stake. The plant should 
then be taken from the pot with the soil 
intact and placed so that the top of the 
root ball will be from two to three inches 
from the level of the soil. Before filling 
in the soil, take off any leaves that come 
below the surface. Then firm the soil 
around the plant with your hands. 


Give the plant the same treatment you 
use in growing Dahlias from tubers. In 
all probability the plants will bloom be- 
fore the tubers. The growth will be 
stronger, with more blossoms, larger in 
size, and of better form. At the end of 
the season the plants will have grown 
and matured a nice clump of tubers 
which you may dig and store in the 
usual manner. 





The Ailanthus Tree 


(Continued from page 5) 


I admire its rapid growth and tenacity 
of life. 

The history of this tree is quite as 
eolorful as its bloom. It was brought 
from its home in the Holy Land by the 
early Crusaders;—supposedly in the 
thirteenth century. The celestial name 
originated in its own home country. 
Perhaps pastel shades of burnt orange 
were less common in the Holy Land or 
perhaps some native poet press-agented 
its beauty. Certainly the Tree received 
the deserved appreciation at home that 
has been denied it here. If only some 
local bard would weave its graces into 
song and story, perhaps we would get 
educated to the beauty of the Ailanthus. 
But the thing that hopelessly bars it from 
honor is that it is too common and too 
easy. Like Dandelions and Goldenrod, it 
comes in on the wind, uninvited, and 
stays until grubbed out. 


Not aristocratic enough for the more 
exclusive parts of town, the Tree of 
Heaven is relegated to the foreign sec- 
tions and less pretentious districts. Once 
in 4 long time some laborer in his under- 
shirt will look up in the tree and say 
“These trees ain’t no good outside o’ 
shade, only them red flowers is sort of 
pretty.” And that is all the praise an 
Ailanthus ever gets. Ignominy is the 
price of that worst of all: being common. 
Sometimes I wonder: “If that other 
Commoner of the Holy Land were to 
come among us, would He get the same 
reception ?” 
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The Musical Brown Thrasher 


HE Brown Thrasher is one of the 
sweetest and most brilliant song- 
sters of our summer season, a 
Bird of the field and woodland borders. 
Its song is very musical and happy; 
similar to that of the Catbird, though 
perhaps somewhat less varied and seem- 
ingly its own notes, rather than a mock- 
ing of other Birds. He does not be- 
lieve in hiding his light, or rather his 
music, under a bushel, but on the con- 
trary calls our attention to himself and 
his song, by choosing a most conspicu- 
ous perch for his entertainment. 
The Thrasher, sometimes mistaken for 
a Thrush, because of similarity of col- 
oring, is attractive to sight as well as to 
hearing. A reddish-brown above; darker 
on wings, with two white wing bars. Be- 
low white, heavily streaked with dark- 
brown’ splotches; throat unmarked. 
Although a large Bird (length eleven 
inches), it moves lightly and gracefully 
through hedgerows and among thickets 
of shrubs and vines. The flit of a long 
brown tail is a familiar sight along 
country roadsides and on home grounds, 
as it diligently searches under fallen 
leaves for worms, beetles, and other in- 
jurious insects. 


When these Birds build a nest near 
human habitations, they soon become 
very tame and friendly, although they 
sometimes resent too much familiarity by 
scolding the intruder roundly, and ocea- 
sionally give a downward dash at his 
head. 

One summer a pair nested in our 
Mock Orange bush, having vanquished 
a pair of Catbirds in a battle over the 
location. The nest was woven of twigs, 
grape-vine bark, and rootlets. Soon the 
female Bird was brooding four bluish- 
white eggs with numerous fine, reddish- 


brown dots over the surface. The male 
Bird frequently relieved her at this 
task. When the young ones’ were 


hatched, the bush was a mass of lovely, 
fragrant bloom, truly a beautiful home 
for the little family. 


Many insects and grubs were required 
each day to feed these hungry little fel- 
lows, and the parents were not averse to 
accepting help in this, if the food was 
conveniently placed. They always looked 
carefully about before entering the home 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 
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Father Brown Thrasher in Mock Orange with food for babies in nest below. 


The author, 
him in spot where camera 
with food, and if they found themselves 
observed, refused to enter, or else 
slipped in at the “back door.” 

During the Summer, Brown Thrashers 
often come into our feeding box, and 
partake of the grains and wild berries 
which it contains, using their long 


slender bill as a hammer with which to 











below him almost within arm’s 





length, in attempt to get 


is focused, gets a scolding for her trouble 


break up the grains. 
Thrasher furnished us with a lot of 
amusement. He came into the feeder 
and evidently saw his reflection in the 
glass at the back. Immediately he began 
to strut and perform all sorts of antics, 
for all the world like a small child who 
sees his image in a mirror, might do. 


One day a young 


The main point of difference between 
the full-sized young Bird and the adult 
is in the eyes; those of the young Bird 
being entirely brown, while the old Bird 
has a yellow line about the outer edge. 

Do not consider it a terrible sin for 
this beautiful feathered fellow to occa- 
sionally help himself to cne of your 
berries or cherries. But for him, and 
the numbers of insects that he destroys, 
you might have no fruit. Does not this 
give him a right to eat a berry or two 
for variety in his diet? A bit of toler- 
ance toward the Birds when they come in 
the guise of pilferers, may be excused 
because of the good they do. 





Best basket of yellow or 
orange Gladiolus in combina- 
tion with other garden flow- 
ers of blue or purple shades. 
At Canadian Gladiolus Show, 
Toronto, 1932 
ist Prize basket—Open Class 
and Sweepstakes basket in 
yellow Glads 
Gold Eagle with purple (an- 
nual) Larkspur, Artemsia and 
Fern leaves 
Exhibited by Dr. Ives (Qnt.). 


Fine Glads From Small Bulbs 


BY MRS. WM. SCHMID, (Ohio) 


HIS year I wanted to try some 
of the new Gilads but could not 


afford to buy very many, so decided 
to buy smaller bulbs of the more expen- 
sive ones and grow them on for bloom 
next year. Imagine my surprise when 
even the No. 5’s bloomed and with a 
fairly good spike too. 

Here are some of those I tried with 
the following results: 

Betty Nuthall—from No. 3 bulbs, a 
very tall spike and large flowers. A late 
bloomer and very fine. 

Dr. F. E. Bennett 
very tall spike of 
searlet. 


from No. 3 bulbs, 
beautiful flaming 


Chas. Dickens—is a fine purple, very 
much the color of Henry Ford but 
deeper throat blotch. Tall spike of 


nicely-placed flowers from No. 3’s. 

Dr. Nelson Shook—gave me a massive 
spike of beautiful deep tyrian-rose 
flowers from No. 3 bulbs. 

Geraldine Farrar—was a short spike 
but nice flowers from No. 5 bulbs. 

Golden Dream—gave me a tall, fine 


spike from 4’s, and surely is a fine 
yellow. 
Iwa—a gorgeous salmon-pink with 


dark-red throat blotch, and many flowers 
on a spike three feet or more tall from 
No. 3’s. 

John T. Pirie—is odd but beautiful, a 


deep mahogany color with blotched 
throat. Good spike and nice flowers 


from No. 4 bulbs. A “different” Glad. 
Moroeco—a very dark red, with a fair 
spike from No. 6 bulbs. 
Mary Frey—a grand lavendar with 
large flowers and good spike from No. 3’s. 








Mrs. F. C. Hornberger—surprised me 
with a fine spike from No. 5 bulbs. 

Marmora—a_ short spike, but fine 
flowers, from No. 4 bulbs. Its unusual 
color attracted much comment. 

Nancy Hanks—a fine salmon color, 
but spikes only medium tall from No. 3 
bulbs. 

Pfitzer’s Triumph—had grand large 
flowers of a brilliant, orange red color. 
Spikes only medium, but bulbs were No. 
OB. 

Spirit of St. Lowis—is a dull orange 
color. Fine spike from No. 3 bulbs. An 
early bloomer. 

Emile Aubrun—is a beautiful smoky- 
rose with cherry-red throat blotch. Fine 
spikes from 3’s. 

Veiled Brilliance—is fine, but flowers 
somewhat crowded on spike. Lovely 
ashes-of-roses color. 

Lavendar Bride—is I think the most 
beautiful “smoky” I’ve seen yet. A 
lovely blend of smoky-lavendar and ashes- 
of-roses. A good tall spike from 3’s. 

Veilchenblau—a good blue. Very 
good spike from 4’s. 

Heavenly Blue—is tall and fine, very- 
light blue. Good from 3’s. Delicate 
and beautiful. 

Mrs. Van Konenberg—is a fine blue, 
and had some fine spikes from 4’s. 

Longfellow—gave me fair spikes of 
the most beautiful pink color, from No. 5 
bulbs. 

I’ve had such wonderful success with 
these small bulbs that next year I want 
to try a few more. Albatross, Mother 
Machree, Coryphee, and several others. 
I had often bought 3’s but never 
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dreamed that 4’s, 5’s, and even 6’s would 
bloom. I had a few 6’s of Purple 
Glory, Mrs. Leon Douglas and Phipps I 
had bought to grow on for large bulbs 
for blooming next year as I have lots of 
demand for those three kinds. Nearly 
all of them bloomed. Don’t hesitate to 
buy small bulbs for they are cheaper 
and give satisfaction in every way. 


Favorite Glads at the National 


Flower Show 


A man in whose judgment the Editor 
has confidence, reports briefly some of 
the outstanding things seen at the last 
A. G. S. Flower Show in Pittsburgh, 
as follows: 

“Duna was the Glad that appealed to 
me as the best thing in the Show, but 
-almer has other wonderful things, in- 
cluding Picardy which carried off the 
honors of the Show. I made a note of 
some of the best things I saw and the list 
is as follows: Coryphee; Picardy; Duna; 
these three were outstanding as the best 
three, in my mind. Other fine ones were, 
Queen Mary; Mrs. P. W. Sisson; Golden 
Cup; Miss Joy; Florence Crandall; Olive 
Goodrich; Miss DesMoines; Souvenir; 
Albatross (white); Golden Frills, (Kun- 
derd).” 








Bulletin on Gladiolus Thrips 


A bulletin on Gladiolus Thrips by 
A. M. S. Pridham has been issued by 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, New York. This is a 
three-page mimeographed bulletin, No. 
L15, and may be had on application to 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, New York. 





The Aladdin Chrysanthemum 
(Subject of Four-Color Illustration on 
Front Cover) 

HE new hardy and early Chrysanthe- 

mum, Aladdin, which is being put out 
by Breck’s, of Boston, and which is illus- 
trated in color on the front cover of this 
issue, is stated by the introducers to be 
very superior to any variety which is now 
on the market. It combines hardiness, 
extra-early blooming habit in the garden, 
and the unusual quality of an extra-early 
variety for foreing under glass. The 
color, which of course cannot be done full 
justice in a print, is described as a beau- 
tiful bronzy apricot-orange, somewhat 
lighter than shown in the picture on the 
cover, and as the season advances the 
color deepens to the tones in the illus- 
tration. 

Aladdin Chrysanthemum has been thor- 
oughly tested for hardiness and blooming 
habit and has proved eminently satisfac- 
tory. While the first flowers come in 
late July or early August, the last do not 
disappear until Jack Frost kills the plant. 
The blooms keep well as a eut flower, 
lasting from ten days to two weeks, and 
it is superb for decorative purposes. 


Has any reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER a book ealled “Ten Acres 
Enough” which was published probably 
40 to 50 years ago and which attracted 
considerable attention at the time? Any- 
one with this book which they ean spare 
will confer a favor if they will advise 
me. Madison Cooper, Editor, Ca'cium, 
New York. 
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Your Rose Ideals? 


‘Flower Jrowew 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society 


ITH twenty years of increasing 

rose interest and experience back 

of me, I am keenly cognizant of 
the real rose advance that is occurring. 
More folks want more Roses, better 
Roses, sweeter Roses, and more-con- 
stantly-blooming Roses. More folks want 
Roses for a longer time, and in other 
places than the deadly tiresome “rose 
bed” that does not always beautify the 
conventional garden. 

Rose intelligence is increasing with 
great rapidity. It is because of this 
that I venture to set up the inquiry of 
the title of this paper. I want more 
people to think about what they want in 
Roses and talk about what they want, 
so that the inevitable production gets on 
its way. We never did have an automo- 
bile until someone insisted on a “horse- 
less carriage.” Every advance in the 
astonishing facilities and comforts which 
surround Americans, even in depression 
times, has been the result of a demand, 
and not infrequently of an ideal. 

In 1933, then, what Roses are wanted? 
I do not attempt to answer this query, 
but rather to set up observed tendencies, 
possibilities, even probabilities. 

It is a sheer delight to notice a will- 
ingness to consider the old, old Roses 
which the craze for nothing but hybrid 
teas all the time had submerged. Those 
delightful old fragrant, flat, close-petaled 
beauties of the June garden, of which all 
too many have actually disappeared be- 
cause of neglect, are again being looked 
up, considered, cultivated, loved. I sus- 
pect there are great treasures of these 
old Roses, the names of which are usually 
lost, hidden in garden corners in which, 
with the astounding vitality of the rose 
family, they have maintained some sort 
of existence. Let us bring them out into 
the open. Let us see the Moss Roses 
again, the old Damask Roses, the Bour- 
bon, Boursault and Bengal types which 
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Rose,—Commandant L. Bartre 





are at the very fountain of many varie- 
ties, even surviving the overdoing of the 
tantalizingly difficult Austrian Brier in- 
fusion that has given us most of our bril- 
liant colors in these latter years. 

It was in 1930, at the Atlantie City 
meeting of the American Rose Society, 
that Mrs. Francis King made a plea for 
the Old Roses. All over the land the 
response was evidenced, and many Old 
Roses have emerged. I look with great 
anticipation toward the bloom time of 
more than a dozen old Moss Roses 
hunted up in Europe and now growing 
at Breeze Hill. 

Let us therefore temporarily shelve 
our demand for constant-blooming and 
enjoy these delightful old friends which 
smile on us but once each year, in com- 
pany with our Lilacs, Spireas, Deutzias 
and Mockoranges. 

It is an interesting note that one hy- 
bridizer, Mr. J. H. Nicholas, has pro- 
duced a new Rose with old features in 
Leonard Barron, which earries into the 
modern rose life-stream, the rugged 
hardiness and other characteristics of one 
of America’s best native Roses, Rosa 
nutkana. 

Another ideal may be proposed. It is 
the selection by intelligent rose lovers of 
Roses that are more summer-hardy. All 
of us have noticed how some of the petted 
darlings of the foreign catalogues give 
us an astonishing splash of attractive 
blooms in June, or thereabouts, and then 
go to sleep, even though they pretend to 
be the reeurrent-blooming Hybrid Teas. 
July and August find them submitting to 
the difficulties of their Pernetiana origin, 
in loss of foliage, susceptibility to 
disease, and absence of bloom. They are 
not summer-hardy. I therefore stress the 
desirability of having FLowerR GROWER 
readers pick out for themselves Roses 
that do endure the Summer and give a 
creditable account of themselves all 
through the heated months. There are 
such, and when they are assisted by 
proper defense against black-spot and 
mildew, easily accomplished by persistent 
use of the prescriptions provided by the 
American Rose Society, they punctuate 
August and early September with lovely, 
even if fleeting, flowers. 

Then, too, these summer-hardy Roses 
are quite likely to be the more persistent 
fall-bloomers. They then produce really 
grand flowers at a time when each bud is 
particularly valued, and when it lasts out 
of all proportion to its endurance earlier 
in the year. 

These summer-hardy Roses need also 
to be selected for their good and per- 
sistent foliage, for the height habit which 
will give them a place in the garden out- 
side the rose beds, and, as rose lovers 
neighbor with each other, for the six or 
seven months of rose enjoyment possible 
under care and love of the rose itself. 

Then I like to set up a search for the 
sweet Roses. Perhaps it was the domi- 
nance of the scentless, pure-white Frau 
Karl Druschki (which its fine old Ger- 
man originator, Peter Lambert, wanted 
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Rose,—Leonard Barron 


to call “Snow Queen,” I am glad to 
report) that satisfied us grudgingly with 
unfragrant beauty. In a long experience 
with thousands of people who have 
looked at Roses with me, I have yet to 
remember a woman who did not in- 
stinetively and immediately apply her 
nose to a good new Rose at which she 
was looking. Color and form do not 
make up for lack of fragrance. We must 
have and can have fragrant Roses. We 
ean also select among the varied fra- 
grances, so that some give us peculiar 
gratification. It happens that as I write 
these words in November, I am looking 
at some late buds of a little-used and 
awkwardly named Rose, sent out in Ger- 
many in 1920. It is Commandant L. 
Bartre, and I am ashamed to find that 
the deseription of it in the rose encyelo- 
pedia, “Modern Roses,” does not even 
tell of the exquisite fragrance which 
characterizes it and which causes me to 
cherish it even beyond my admiration 
for its all-season blooming habit, and for 
its pleasant stature of about three feet. 
We want otler Roses of this sort, and 
we can have them if we demand them. 

I touch upon an old kick of mine in 
urging my rose friends of THE FLOWER 
GROWER to sharply criticize to rose mer- 
chants, awkward rose names. Let us as 
an ideal set up an_ insistence’ on 
euphonious, easily-pronounceable names. 
We have no trouble with remembering 
and smiling at and about Radiance, Talis- 
man, Mme. Butterfly. Some of us have 
endured the name, Mme. Gregoire Stae- 
chelin, for a superb hardy climbing Rose, 
but see it now coming into better atten- 
tion as “Spanish Beauty.” We are re- 
pelled from a glorious new Rose now 
shining across the summer sky, because 
it is named Souvenir de Mme. C. Cham- 
bard. I have had this morning informa- 
tion that Souvenir de J. B. Weibel is to 
visit me, but I am uninterested! I am 
not only interested, but pleased, at the 
statement coming from another im- 
portant rose introducer, who has flatly 
turned down a new Dutch Rose of 
promise and character because it had a 


(Continued in col. 3, page 12) 


Bow! study of Wild Orchids and Elk Moss. 





Such delicate flowers are extremely sensitive to lighting effects 


Arranging Flowers for Night Effect 


BY MRS. IMOGENE HUMPHREY, (Ore.) 


ers for home decoration must be 

much more earefully considered 
than the daytime bouquet. This is due 
to the artificial lighting and its effect on 
colors. A mistake often made by the 
hostess in choosing her Flowers for the 
night party is that she does not give 
enough thought to the varieties that will 
be affected by the tone that lights throw 
upon blooms. 

Recently a hostess was astonished at 
the unfavorable change in a_ beautiful 
composition that she had arranged during 
the afternoon hours. When the light 
came on, the color was entirely altered. 
For the prevailing color she had selected 
Delphiniunis in an exquisite medium blue. 
With this were Madonna Lilies, pale- 
pink Canterbury Bells and Maiden-hair 
Fern. Blue candles augmented the ar- 
rangement. But with the turning of the 
light switeh what a difference! The 
pinkish tone of the light globes modified 
the blue into a dull grey. That charm- 
ing dusty sheen on the Delphiniums was 
entirely lost. The main theme of the 
arrangement was destroyed. 

The rest of the composition was bene- 
fited. The Canterbury Bells became a 
deep shell-pink and the Lilies assumed a 
warm note that relieved them of that 
cold white. The green of the Ferns was 
also enriched. But considering the 
whole; it was ruined by the dismal grey 
of the dominant flower. 

Another hostess found that the shade 
of Indian-red Geraniums became utterly 
sickening under the light of a blue floor 
lamp. The arrangement was moved from 
the radius of the light and all was well. 

The glory of Marigolds and Zinnias 
may be increased or diminished by light- 
ing effects. The delicacy of Sweet Peas 
may be heightened or annuled by the un- 
natural slant given them by lights. The 
bronzy shades of Chrysanthemums are 
susceptible to light influences. 

For night decoration it is best to avoid 
complex arrangements. Let the composi- 
tion be narrowed down to a smaller num- 
ber of colors and let those colors be 


N IGHT-ARRANGEMENT of Flow- 


attuned to the shade of the lighting. Give 


a little study to the relationship and har- 
mony of your Flowers and the lights. 
Avoid giving your decoration an inferi- 
ority complex by improper lighting. 
Flowers cannot hold their own against 
the strength of lights. 

If one is lacking in discrimination, 
consult your florist or make a quick 
experiment in a dark clothes closet. Try 
the globes that are to be used and observe 
the effect. It does not take an expert to 
discover whether the result is disparag- 
ing or pleasing. 

Housewives are not the only offenders. 
Window decorators often forget that at 
night, colors may not appear the same 
as in the natural daylight. Parts of at- 
tractive window features may be spoiled 
by the lack of practical experimentation 
before the exhibit is displayed. An un- 
usual window in mauve was delightfully 
pleasing in the daylight but at night it 
became flat and toneless. 


Night arrangement must be coalescent, . 


as it were, lights and colors must grow 
together. They must combine in an 
harmonious unity and one should not be 
subordinated to the other. Under light 
the colors will be either encroached upon 
or they will be stimulated and give out a 
vivid response. This goes even further 
and brings out intelligent appreciation 
and emotional response from your guests. 
All of us receive inspiration and higher 
ideals through the appeal of lovely 
Flowers to our senses. 





People generally are looking for freaks, 
monstrosities, and unusual things and to 
all such I would eall attention to the sec- 
ond paragraph of Miss Fenner’s “Vege- 
table Garden Chats,” page 6, this month. 
In the last sentence toward the end there 
are seven (7) words in succession consist- 
ing of two (2) letters only. Such a com- 
bination of words might never oceur 
again by accident; and of course Miss 
Fenner did not try to get this unusual 
combination. And if odd numbers and 
sevens are lucky as many people think, 
Miss Fenner starts her new department 
under a favorable star. 

—(EprTor) 
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Your Rose Ideals? 


(Continued from page 11) 


handful of awful names fastened on it. 
New Roses are not scarce enough to 
make any one of them absolutely 
essential. We who buy can have a large 
influence if we flatly decline to spend 
money for such an outrageous thing as 
Kommerzienrat W. Rautenstrauch ! 


Here is an amusing item in this rose 
name rumpus. An extensive producer of 
Roses in Czecho-Slovakia has offered a 
prize for a name for a new Rose he tells 
about. He requires that the name shall 
be simple and easily spoken in the 
language of his land, and then gently 
insists that it must inelude, within not 
more than two separate words, a sug- 
gestion of eleven characters the new Rose 
has! 


The last of the 1933 ideals I would 
suggest, is rose friendship, rose associa- 
tion, rose helpfulness. We in the Ameri- 
can Rose Society who labor to make the 
Rose universal in America, know that 
our efforts cannot fail if our friends who 
really love Roses will join with us for 
more Roses and better Roses. We know 
that these friends can double the num- 
ber of public rose gardens in America 
each year, because we believe that our 
motto, “A Rose for every home, a bush 
for every garden,” can be realized either 


through the Rose in the garden, or 
through the publicly-maintained and 
generously-visited garden which takes 


eare of the unfortunates who must live 
in flats, apartments, and other human 
habitations not of the ground. 





Roses from Cuttings 


NE is at times amused by writers on 

the subject of raising Roses from cut- 
tings. They make a “mystery” of what is 
in reality one of the simplest of gardening 
operations. As a matter of fact, Roses can 
be propagated by means of cuttings as 
easily and as simply as Gooseberries or 
Currants, 

The best month in which to insert cut- 
tings is October. The cuttings must be 
shoots which have borne blossoms and 
which are quite firm—not soft, sappy 
growths of the current year. If the 
cuttings can be detached with a heel, so 
much the better, but, if not, they may be 
cut squarely across half-an-inch below a 
joint. With a sharp spade take out a 
notch at the base of a wall to a depth of 
8 inches, and in the bottom place a layer 
of sharp sand. On this place the prepared 
cuttings about 6 inches apart, return the 
soil, and tread firmly. With average luck, 
over 90 per cent. of the cuttings will form 
roots, and in late Spring the young plants 
can be lifted and put in beds or lines to 
gain strength. 

I have raised hundreds—probably thou- 
sands—of Roses in this way. While I pre- 
fer, as has been said, to insert the cuttings 
at the base of a wall, such a site is not 
absolutely essential, for the cuttings will 
succeed equally well in a trench in the 
open garden. My reason for preferring the 
site beneath a wall is that the cuttings 
during Winter receive a certain amount of 
shelter which hastens the formation of 
roots. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER, (in Garden- 
ing Illustrated, English) 
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The Wild Rose Brambles afford good shelter for the Birds 








Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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E often hear the phrase, “in the 
WV dead of Winter,” but exactly 

when that period occurs is diffi- 
cult to say. January would seem the 
logical month if there really is such a 
time. 


But to the outdoor people who take 
notice of everything around them, there 
is no month in the whole year that has 
any semblance of death. 


Snow may cover the frozen ground, 
but underneath that white blanket there 
are many green plants in no way affected 
by the temperature. 


The Wild Aster is a typical year- 
around plant whose fresh green leaves 
are always an inspiring sight on a Win- 
ter day ramble along country lanes. In 
the meadows are the pale-green, furry 
rosettes of Muliein, and along the wood- 
land brooks the green of Golden Rag- 
wort, to mention but a few of the many 
plants that defy Winter. 


Winter Wheat is another example of 
plant life’s endurance of cold. Planted 
in late September it attains a growth of 
several inches by the time freezing 
weather sets in, the fields looking for all 
the world like huge green velvet carpets 
spread out. All Winter the farmer 
watches his Wheat fields with more or 
less apprehension, especially this month. 


A blanket of snow during cold weather 
is the best assurance of a good Wheat 
crop. Without the snow extremely cold 
weather may do it much harm. Research 
has proven that the roots of Wheat are 
killed during the Winter, but the dead 
root fibers hold the plants in place until 
new roots grow from the crowns when 
Spring comes. 

When January has a few days of warm 
weather, the ground thawing out entirely, 
Daffodils, Hyacinths and other early 
bulbous plants may be seen pushing 


their green tips through the ground. 
Repeated cold “spells” following, seldom 
harm these tender-looking shoots, unless 
they are too far advanced and in bud. 
But this seldom happens, fortunately. 


The Birds of January, taken as a 
whole, are a sober lot, although a few 
tuneful notes are usually heard. Their 
chief concern at this time of year is 
finding food, a more or less uncertain 
procedure when everything outdoors is 
incrusted with ice or a heavy snow covers 
the ground. In the vicinity of well- 
established feeding stations, where the 
Birds are never disappointed by lack of 
food, it has been noted that singing 
Winter Birds are the rule rather than 
the exception. 


The tiny, hard apples retained through 
the Winter by certain species of Haw- 





The two Ducks, important members of the writer’s family 
send New Year’s Greetings to FLOWER GROWER readers 
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thorns, if not a favorite food of the 
Birds, is one that helps them through 
many a difficult period. Robins that do 
not migrate to warmer climates depend 
to a great extent on these tasteless little 
fruits. 

Berries of Bittersweet attract the 
Cardinals in late Winter, when other food 
grows more difficult to find. There are 
many seedy little fruits the Birds turn 
to when other sources fail, including the 
hard greenish-white berries of Poison 
Ivy, which, from all appearances, must 
be extremely unpalatable. 


Along the fences of wind-swept Janu- 
ary fields we find great banks of “Tum- 
bleweed,” stilled at last after its aimless 
wanderings. A familiar sight in the 
Fall, going at top speed before the wind, 
is this traveling dead plant. Tumble- 
weed is no distinct species but may be 
any one of a number of plants that break 
from their mooring to go rolling over 
the open spaces. 


The pleasant jingle of sleigh bells, 
that used to be as much a part of Winter 
as snow, is a sound rarely heard today. 
The younger generation is wholly unac- 
quainted with that delightful symbol of 
Winter, although not a few youngsters 
are familiar with similar bells in the 
Summertime, on the conveyance of the 
ice-cream-cone man, as it rolls through 
the streets. But the sound of sleigh bells 
in the Summer falls rather flat on the 
ears of an “old timer.” 


The young people of today, however, 
enjoy many Winter sports popular in 
the youth of their grandparents. Skat- 
ing and coasting seem never to lose 
their appeal, and their chances for a long 
existence are promising; but sleigh rid- 
ing is a thrill many will never experi- 
ence, not because it is not enjoyable, 
but because it does not fit in with these 
fast-moving times. 





Vegetable Garden Chats 
(Continued from page 6) 


week, when early crops will be at an end, 
making room for later plantings. 


Seed catalogs, that alluring spring 
literature, will soon be finding their way 
through the mails. Is there any one so 
indifferent as not to be stirred by the 
desire to try his hand at growing every- 
thing within the gayly-colored covers? 


Of course it would be impractical for 
the average gardener to plant even half 
of the enticing vegetables portrayed, but 
in this he must use his judgment, con- 
sidering the likes and dislikes of his 
family and himself. 


He need not refrain from planting 
certain things he’d like to try. Every 
enthusiastic gardener has a desire to ex- 
periment with “this and that,’ which fre- 
quently results in the discovery of some- 
thing the household “goes wild” over. 


About all we can do this month is 
plan and get up steam for the garden 
activities, which will begin, slowly, next 
month, increasing in volume as the sun 
travels southward, warming the earth as 
the days lengthen. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

— ZOROASTER 


“T am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
—COWPER 





a worm.” 


Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 





Select Your Food Supply With Care 


XPERTS on human diet seem to be making a big 

noise these days, but if they are making any more 
progress than formerly, I have failed to see in what 
direction. 

The great trouble with these alleged and would-be ex- 
perts is that they ‘‘run away with an idea.’’ They may 
have a good idea to begin with, but they are likely to 
assume that this idea can be applied to all classes of peo- 
ple and to all sections and localities. This certainly will 
not work! 

Zach person is a law unto himself when it comes to 
selecting his food supply, and any person who eats 
moderately of a variety of foods which agree with him, 
and who does not worry about what he is going to eat, nor 
what he has already eaten, is more likely to be well 
nourished and maintain his health, than if he runs away 
with a foolish fad promoted by some food crank who 
knows considerable about only one phase of the subject 
of human diet. 

This little preachment is set down here as a guide for 
the average individual. Watch your own diet and observe 
what things agree with you, and in what quantities they 
should be eaten. There is nothing more important to the 
individual than a selection of suitable foods. 

—EDITOoR. 





Mental Gymnastics 


HERE is running in various daily papers a column 
of questions which are answered on another page 
of the same paper. These questions and answers have 
been a very interesting subject to me because they have 
taught me that I was nowhere near as smart as I 
thought I was. Many people who think they are well- 
read and well-informed will find when they come to 
answer these questions, that some of the subjects they 
have never heard of. That is exactly my own position; 
and while I am inelined to criticise those questions, in 
that they do not sufficiently touch on the practical side 
of life, yet I am thankful for giving me an opportunity 
to add to my mental store of facts and information, 
which I have been accumulating these many years. 
Readers are advised to undertake these questions if 
their daily papers contain them, and see about how many 
they can answer. At no time have I been able to answer 
the full number. Once I did answer nine-tenths. At no 
time have I fallen below three-tenths; average, between 
fifty and sixty per cent. —(Eprror.) 
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The Cooper Plan 


Soil-Contact is True Education 


EADERS will remember the term used frequently 
R by the Editor, The True Education; and there- 

fore this installment of the unfolding of The 
Cooper Plan will be interesting accordingly. While the 
term, The True Education, means nothing in itself, it 
does mean a very important influence when considered 
in the details as we will here analyze it. 

As I have pointed out many times in these columns, 
we are on earth to improve ourselves by developing our 
natural traits and endowments in the right direction. 
This briefly, is The True Education. How are we to 
acquire The True Education? Bear in mind the simple 
rule to accept only those things which look good and 
useful and which will give us experiences which are 
worthwhile for the future; at the same time rejecting 
those things which seem not worthy of the time required, 
or perhaps worse than that, clearly detrimental to the 
building of character. This will give us The True 
Edueation. 

Now let us apply this to Soil-Contact as an important 
feature of The True Education. Years ago, the great 
Russian philosopher, Count Leo Tolstoy, wrote (if my 
memory serves me rightly), that every individual, phys- 
ically able to do so, should be occupied at least forty 
days out of each year in contact with the soil. This 
would be a rather large contact for some of our modern 
city-bred, who have not even had contact with country 
conditions, to say nothing about a knowledge of the hard 
manual labor which Soil-Contact necessarily implies. 
But those who already understand the value of labor, 
from an educational standpoint, know well that Count 
Tolstoy was sound in his recommendations. 


DUCATION is put forward strongly these days, as 

the great desideratum for everyone; but the educa- 
tion which is implied, is that taught by our schools and 
institutions of learning. The True Education has but 
little relation to schools. Schools and Colleges ostensibly 
teach with a definite objective, but in fact with only a 
vague idea of application. But it may be noted that the 
inference and assumption of these institutions is that 
the student who follows their curriculum is assured of 
a life of comparative ease, with manual labor unneces- 
sary. This is a very fallacious teaching, because manual 
labor is necessary for our health as well as for acquiring 
The True Education; and manual labor is therefore 
necessary to the person who would reach any consider- 
able spiritual attainment. 

If labor then is necessary for The True Education, 
and if The True Edueation as here explained, is what 
this Simple-minded Editor believes it to be; Soil-Contact, 
quite independent of its teachings in the realms of 
nature and practical living, is necessary to the individual 
who would make true progress toward a better state, 
both in this life and in a life to come. 

Other editorials and articles in this issue tell of the 
value of The Cooper Plan from its practical and human 
side. Practical application will be furnished from time 
to time in the further working out of The Plan which 
has now reached its seventh installment. Those who 
have not followed The Cooper Plan from month to month 
should go back over past issues for this purpose. 

MapIson Cooper. 





Five of the six articles on these two facing pages are 
of great importance to the human race and should be 
given attention accordingly. The Cooper Plan and its 
ramifications should be closely followed. 
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“Back to the Country” 


"THE above slogan sounds O.K. as a slogan, but it does 
not look so attractive to many people who have lived 
in the city and understand the advantages of city life. 
Governor Roosevelt, of New York, says that ‘‘the lack 
of balance (between country and city) stands as a chal- 
lenge to our ability to think.’’ Well, our ability to think 
is nothing to brag about and it is probable that the lack 
of balance he mentions is likely to stand for a good many 
years to come; because the ‘‘soft’’ things of civilization 
are to be had in the city, and many of the hard things 
predominate in the country. 

So it all comes back to that question of education. 
With suitable ideals of what human life on earth should 
consist of and that ability to think which Governor 
Roosevelt refers to; people are likely to appreciate what 
country living will bring them and do for them, and 
they will understand that the hardships of country living 
are compensated for very largely by the educational 
advantages which result from a contact with nature and 
a life in the open, where that same ‘‘ability to think’’ may 
develop rather than be entirely dwarfed as it is by city 
life. Indeed, city life practically kills the faculty for 
independent thinking. 

But there is an important phase of this subject which 
has been largely overlooked. It is possible to maintain 
a suburban residence and still retain a contact with the 
city, and at the same time have the advantages of the 
increased income which city employment gives. 

Get hold of a piece of land; be it one acre, or a half 
acre, or a quarter acre; but it should not be less; and if 
you do nothing but hang on to it for a time, there will 
be a satisfaction in that. At the first opportunity build 
a home on it, even though it is but a cabin or a cottage. 

This problem may be solved by some hard thinking 
of the right kind, and it really must be solved before 
progress of the right kind is possible. City life is really 
demoralizing to civilization and to true progress. 

Mapison COOPER. 





Benefits of the Depression 


|? is perhaps not easy for some people to see where the 

depression has been beneficial, but it has been bene- 
ficial just the same, and in more ways than one. The 
enormous liquidation that has been going on has not 
been altogether without its benefits. People are getting 
their feet down on solid earth again as never before 
of recent years, and if the depression continues three 
more years, as it bids fair to do, there will be a purifying 
and a building-up process which will have important 
and far-reaching results. Men are thinking after a 
fashion which was more common when this country was 
new; and it is well they should. Thoughts of self- 
preservation get closer to the human heart, and 
self-preservation seems to be necessary with the most 
of us these days. 

But the pity of it is that a large number are suffer- 
ing hardships and privation from causes over which they 
have no control and for which they are in no way respon- 
sible. It is surely up to us as a people to make it as easy 
as we may for those who suffer most. 

In the years to come we will look back over this period 
of depression with pride and gratitude because it was 
sent to us for a distinct and important purpose, and we 
will then better appreciate that it was no mere accident 
of fate that caused us to go through this period which 
brought hardships, but at the same time taught lessons 
of self-denial and fortitude; than which there are none 
more important. 

Mapison Cooper. 
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For What Are We Here? 


ee people never find time to really stop and 
ask themselves for what purpose they are on 
earth, and what they should do to fulfil that purpose. 
I may even say that the great majority of people are 
self-centered, thinking of themselves as the important 
factor of life and the people and things about them as 
being related only to the individual, and existing for 
the benefit of the individual. While the individual is 
all-important in a way, it is a very small way, and only 
that it is the chief business of the individual to see that 
he fulfils his natural obligations and purposes of life. 

The above little lecture was prompted by conditions 
now prevailing in the bad economic relations of all 
peoples. But many people find hardships not without 
compensations. Indeed, everything has its compensations, 
and the present upset economic and business conditions 
will have well-defined benefits. Many people who are 
‘‘ecompelled to find relaxation in simple things,’’ as 
Brother Pellett says in his Bee Department this month, 
are finding that these simple things give them greater 
satisfaction than the more complicated and artificial 
things which are purchasable only at high prices. The 
artificialities and useless things of life usually cost 
the highest, not necessarily in cash, but in cost to the 
individual’s loss of opportunity to do better if he were 
otherwise occupied. 

It is only when the individual (and this means the 
great mass of humanity), gives up the thought of per- 
sonal advantage in the way of material things and the 
artificialities, in favor of the simple realities of life, 
that the human race can make True Progress. Our 
progress has been so slow during the past decade or 
two, that it is hardly measurable. By progress I mean 
True Progress; not in the scientific and materialistic 
sense. True Progress means moral and spiritual prog- 
ress; and while some people do not even know the mean- 
ing of ‘‘spiritual’’ in this connection, it is time they 
did. Those who are slow to realize spiritual values are 
great losers. 

Answering the question which is asked as the heading 
of this article: We are here to improve our opportuni- 
ties, develop our natural faculties and endowments, and 
to help each other toward the goal of greater spiritual 
attainments ;—better living ;—a better understanding of 
the worthwhile purposes of life. This, friends, is leav- 
ing entirely out of the statement any references to 
religion, and only referring to religion as it bears on 
the activities of the individual and the race. Anything 
which will stand the test of time and become of perma- 
nent value to the race is worth our while, regardless of 
the name applied to it. 

As I have before pointed out, the rule for the indi- 
vidual should be to grab hold of anything which comes 
his way, if it appears to have merit, and seems of 
advantage to the individual and to the race. Do not 
despise anything because it is common or easily had, 
nor over-value those things which are difficult to obtain 
and which are obtainable by the few. The latter may 
be detrimental rather than helpful. 

So, friends, we are here to do those things which we 
believe to be right and to avoid those things which we 
believe to be wrong. Truly a very simple rule to follow. 


MADISON COOPER. 





Frank C. Pellett’s article, ‘‘A Living From the Land,”’ 
on page 17, bears on The Cooper Plan both directly. and 
indirectly. Brother Pellett is an extremely practical man, 
and his writings are always easily understood. Note that 
he has had experience with The Cooper Plan. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


ISCOURAGING as it is sometimes to see one’s serious, well- 
devised efforts at gardening go unrewarded by hoped-for 
success, because of some sinister, combating force of nature 











that baffles our effort to conquer, causing us to almost fear - 


that it is useless to try to garden in the face of the apparently 
ever-increasing hordes of insect enemies, bacterial blights, etc., 
we should banish the belief that these obstacles are of only re- 
cent origin, and dispel the illusion that the gardens of our 
great-grandfathers were pest-free and havens of immunity, as 
you read the experiences of no less notable a personage than 
Oliver Wendell Holmes whose trials and discouragements more 
than a hundred years ago are thus recorded. 

“Like other boys in the country, I had my patch of ground, to 
which, in the Springtime, I entrusted the seeds furnished me, with 
a confident trust in their resurrection and glorification in the 
better world of Summer. But I soon found that my lines had 
fallen in a place where a vegetable growth had to run the gauntlet 
of as many foes and trials as a Christian pilgrim. Flowers would 
not blow; Daffodils perished like criminals in their condemned cups, 
without their petals ever seeing daylight; Roses were disfigured 
with monstrous protrusions through their very centers,—something 
that looked like a second bud pushing through the middle of the 
corolla; lettuces and cabbages would not head; radishes knotted 
themselves until they looked like a centenarian’s fingers; and on 
every stem, on every leaf, and both sides of it, and at the root of 
everything that grew, was a professional specialist in the shape of 
a gnat, caterpillar, aphis, or other expert, whose business it was 
to devour that particular part, and help murder the whole attempt 
at vegetation.” 


Usually, when some extraordinary condition arises, or even 
occurs; that on account of the extremity of its effect appears as 
a record breaker, proof of even greater enormity of condition 
is revealed in the pages of historical fact. When some such 
appalling disaster as earthquake, fire or flood takes its heavy 
toll, comparisons are made with similar visitations of even 
greater magnitude in the past, such as the great Lisbon earth- 
quake, when 60,000 perished, or the drowning in Holland of 
400,000 when the dikes failed in 1530. Some of us remember 
the great Chicago fire in 1871, when over 98,000 were made 
homeless, but the fire that ravaged London in 1666 rendered 
200,000 persons homeless. 

When we complain of business depression and hard times, 
our well-meaning friends attempt to cheer us by recalling pre- 
vious panics and spells of business lethargy and their attendant 
hardships our country passed safely through; and when we 
experience an unusual state of extremity in weather conditions, 
for proof of a similar previous condition or unbroken former 
record the “oldest inhabitant” is never appealed to in vain. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





A Foot-path and Its Causes 


6 ATHS;—A SOLILOQUY,’’ by Robert Sparks 

Walker, on another page this month, is a real 
classic and worthy of careful perusal. It is a sort of 
poem in prose. But the Simple-minded Editor has some- 
thing to say of a practical character on the subject of 
Foot-paths, which is set forth here to assist the analyt- 
ical faculty as well as the faculty of observation which 
we all possess in greater or less degrees.° The things of 
common contact, are the things to which we often pay 
least attention. This should not be so. 

Everyone (almost), has come in contact with Foot- 
paths of various kinds, but the ones referred to in this 
article are such as were made by the Indians in the 
early days of this country, and such as were made by 
our pioneer ancestors. Paths are often known as Trails. 

With a view to drawing out some real facts and prac- 
tical answers, perhaps combined with some scientific 
explanations, I propose to offer three prizes for the best 
answers given to the following question: 

Why is a natural Foot-path (or Trail) depressed or 
worn below the surrounding surface? 

The first impulse is to answer that the contact of the 
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feet causes the wear which forms the Path and makes 
the depression referred to; but this is only a superficial 
answer to the question. There are three separate and 
distinct causes or principles underlying this subject. 
There may be more than three; but there are just three 
that I think of. 

I offer a two-year subscription for the best answer; 
a one-year subscription. for the second best answer; and 
a six-months’ subscription for the third best answer. 
These three best answers to be published in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

The object is to bring out the fact that few people 
are closely observant in connection with the common 
things encountered in their daily lives; nor do they 
analyze the underlying causes. But I hasten to add that 
I am not sure that I have the right answers to this ques- 
tion, and therefore I am hoping that some reader will 
give me a better and more complete answer than I have 
formulated as a mental picture, but which I have not 
as yet put on paper. Here is a chance for the technical 
and scientific-minded. 

Here is an opportunity 
observation. 


to test your powers of 


MapIson Cooper. 





“Strangers Within Our Gates” 


|? was June, the month of Roses and Peonies. The garden 
was bursting with blossoms and the air was sweet with their 
fragrance. 

The woman on the verandah watched an Assyrian mother 
and little girl of eight or nine as they gazed longingly at her 
garden from across the street. They crossed over and walked 
slowly by, then turned and retraced their steps. Their faces were 
wistful and they looked and looked as though their eyes could 
not take in enough. 

As the woman from the verandah walked toward them, they 
hurried on, fearing doubtless, that even gazing too much might 
be trespassing and that they were to be reproved. 

When at last the woman from the verandah overtook them, 
she smilingly asked them if they loved flowers and wouldn’t 
they like to come in the garden and see them. The mother 
could not speak English very well, but with the little girl act- 
ing now and again as interpreter, and as the language of 
flowers is soon understood by all nationalities, it was not very 
long until a lively conversation ensued. 

“Nice, nice fowers, all yours?” she asked in broken English. 
The woman from the verandah nodded, almost ashamed to admit 
that she had so many while others had none. 

“T have fowers, some day, when we rich,” said the mother. 
“We have lots fowers fore we came this country.” 

Assuring her that she need not wait for riches to have a gar- 
den, the woman from the verandah told her about how cheaply 
seeds could be bought that would give colorful flowers from 
Spring until Fall. The perennials with their showy blossoms of 
yellow, blue and pink appealed to these strangers in a strange 
land, and the woman from the verandah told the mother that if 
she would prepare the earth and get ready for a little garden 
that she would give her some of the roots to grow in it. 

“For no money?” she asked, looking as though she could not 
believe that one could get anything in this new land without 
paying for it. 

The woman from the verandah said, “No money; you pay 
me by making our country more beautiful.” 

The mother smiled broadly and nodded her head as though she 
understood. 

“T lak this country—nice, nice,” she said as she buried her 
face in an armful of fragrant blossoms. 


JEANNETE LEapER, (Ont.) 





At Ligonier, Pa., a child a year and a half old went to sleep 
under a steam shovel, during the noon hour. <A dog discovered 
her predicament and went in beside her. For an hour he barked 
and growled but refused to come out, and meantime held up the 
operation of the shovel. At length the child was found, and it 
was discerned that the Shepherd Dog had saved her life.— 
(Health Culture) 
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BY FRANK C. PELLETT, (IIl.) 


FLowER GROWER reader, who is 

interested in The Cooper Plan of 

a self-supporting home, appeals to 
me for definite suggestions as to the best 
lines with which to start and the proper 
place to go. 

As I understand the Editor’s plan, he 
intends to emphasize the addition to 
present income which can be made from 
a small piece of land. If I follow him 
correctly it is his purpose to hold all 
present advantages and, by means of 
garden, poultry, bees, ete., provide for 
the necessities of life by producing them 
at home. This is a return to the way of 
our fathers. However, there are many 
who are compelled to make a new start 
and who have none of the old sources of 
income to which to anchor. Perhaps there 
are many other readers faced with the 
problems raised by this inquirer, who 
would be interested in my reply to him. 

This reader, who lives in Iowa, has fol- 
lowed an indoor occupation but “has a 
soil-yearning and not merely for six feet 
of it.” He asks especially about south- 
ern Alabama as a good place to settle. 
Since I have been so fortunate as to visit 
all the Southern States from Virginia to 
California always searching for the ideal 
location, I will first answer this question. 

There are many attiactions in the 
South, but there are also many draw- 
backs. One who would change his occu- 
pation will usually do well to remain 
near his present home where he is familiar 
with social customs, markets, and general 
conditions. To change one’s occupation 
requires so many new adjustments that it 
is seldom wise to change one’s environ- 
ment at the same time. 

One who has sufficient capital to be 
independent of immediate earning, can 
expect to go from Iowa or other northern 
State, and adjust himself to a new life 
in the South without diffieulty. Living 
from the land, however, requires such 
radically different methods than that fol- 
lowed in business or industry, that one 
attempting it without previous experience 
should remain within reach of friends 
and familiar conditions. 

Generally speaking, southern crops are 
dependant upon distant markets. 
Specialized production in large volume 
at low cost is necessary to success. In 
the north, local markets will take small 
quantities of varied products and the 
small producer finds a safer position. 
When conditions require, one may change 
either his occupation or his location, but 
to change both at the same time, adds 
greatly to his difficulties. 

Under present conditions, profit has so 
nearly disappeared from every line of 
business that one must expect meagre 
returns from cash sales for some time. 
The attraction of The Cooper Plan lies 
in the ability to supply so many of one’s 
own needs at first hand and thus enjoy 
many things not otherwise obtainable. 

The questions raised by my corre- 
spondent recall my own experience of 
twenty-five years ago, when because of 
ill-health and the “soil-yearning” which 


he mentions, I took my family to the 
country to see what could be done there. 
The change from a law office to a small 
farm in the country, by one whose physi- 
eal conditions unfitted him for hard 
physical labor presented some very real 
problems. The experience, however, 
provides a suitable background for a 
sympathetic consideration of the ques- 
tions raised. 

Once established on a small farm with 
no pressing debts, a family can live at 
home for a considerable period with little 
eash income. The greater part of the 
average budget goes for food and shelter 
and these can be so nearly supplied at 
home as to leave little actual suffering. 
Many, however, during these recent days 
of extravagant living, have formed habits 
of expenditure for so many non-essen- 
tials that they find it difficult to reduce 
their living to fundamentals. Conditions 
which have placed some formerly high- 
salaried executives in the bread line are 
rapidly curing much of the disease of 
trying to “keep up with the Jones’s.” 

In this connection I am reminded of a 
delightful hour which I spent with a man 
who was formerly a prominent figure in 
a great railroad system, and his wife who 
was a well-known society matron in a 
large city. I found them at work on 
their own little farm and very proud of 
the building which they had erected with 
their own hands from materials largely 
found on their land. When I arrived, 
the lady, garbed in overalls, was wrest- 
ling with an unwilling calf which she was 
trying to feed. It would be hard to im- 
agine a greater contrast in the lives of 
two individuals, yet they se»med to feel 
no regrets at the change and were eager 
for suggestions for the management of 
the bees on which they were expecting to 
depend for a share of future income. 

One must be a bit cautious in making 
specific recommendations to a _ corre- 
spondent as to the particular things 
which he shall grow. So much depends 
upon the location, the amount of ground 
which he has and the kind of markets 
within reach that suggestions only are 
possible. 

In my own ease I bought six Jersey 
cows, some hens, and some bees. A half 
acre of garden provided a good variety 
ot vegetables and small fruits for tne 
table. When to these we added the milk, 
butter, eggs, chicken, and honey pro- 
duced at home, we had gone far to sup- 
ply the table. 

In almost any locality there is a ready 
eash market for cream, eggs and poul- 
try. Cows, however, require considerable 
room and can only be included by those 
who have several acres available. 
Chickens can be kept in much smaller 
space, and some are adding substantially 
to their incomes by keeping hens where 
space is very limited. Rabbits are often 
used to provide a meat supply in similar 
situations. 

Bees played such an important part 
in the solution of my own problem and 
have served so many of my acquaintances 
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Irving G. Noyes 
Mr. Noyes has been a frequent contrib- 
utor to THE FLOWER GROWER for many 
years, and is well known to readers through 


the practical material which he has fur- 
nished, especially with reference to the now 
popular Cactus. 


Mr. Noyes’ vocation is that of a die-setter; 


*—he was superintendent for many years. His 


avocation is natural history subjects, and 
he has been a contributor to numerous maga- 
zines and newspapers during the past fifty 
years. 

(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of 
presenting the Editorial Contributors of this magazine to 
readers, which was commenced with February, 1931.) 





in similar manner, that I am always en- 
thusiastic about them for persons who 
enjoy working with them. Many are so 
sensitive to their stings, or are so much 
afraid, that they can never suceeed with 
bees. 

That such a combination is workable 
even in times of severe depression is evi- 
denced by a case just brought to my at- 
tention. An acquaintance has just re- 
ported paying off the last of his debt and 
the release of the mortgage on his small 
farm. When the release was recorded, 
the official in charge remarked that it was 
the first mortgage he had released because 
of full payment within a year. The 
family has lived comfortably while laying 
aside small sums from the sale of milk 
and eggs to discharge their debt. 

My correspondent stated in his letter 
that he was rather vague as to just what 
he wanted. Perhaps my reply has been 
also vague as to specific suggestions. It 
is only by knowing something of the 
particular tract of land on which he will 
depend, its acreage, kind of soil, and 
location, as well as something of the per- 
sonal preferences of the man himself, 
that such could be given. In general, I 
have suggested that for a small tract he 
combine poultry, bees, and small fruit 
for sale, and a vegetable garden for his 
own table. If space is available add 
cows. As many other things as he can 
manage will add to his chances for ulti- 
mate success. 
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Bulbous [ris iti a-Northern Garden 
BY C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


among gardeners that Bulbous Irises 

are not hardy enough to stand much 
frost. As a consequence, most gardeners 
in our Northern States give up the matter 
without a trial. This attitude of ready 
aequiescence has caused many a flower 
lover to stop a certain pursuit right at 
the time it was about to bear fruit; like- 
wise, it has taken a lot of joy out of 
many a gardener’s life. Fortunately for 
me, my early garden years were spent 
under the eye of a man who never took 
a thing for granted. If he were told 
that a certain plant was not hardy, he 
would immediately try qne. This fool- 
hardiness, which was passed on to the 
pupil, has meant a lot in a vocation that 
with superstitutions, 


| T seems to be the general impression 


is so hedged in 
legends, and folk-tales. And not the 


least of the joys that have come through 
it, is the fact that Bulbous Irises have 
heen with me for years, while otherwise 
they might be no more than mental 
pictures. 

Most of the bulbous species can stand 
cold better than too much moisture dur- 
ing their dormant period. Horticultural 
literature tells us that they have near- 
desert conditions while they are dormant, 
most precipitation coming during the 
Fall and Winter while they are in active 
growth. So long as we can not exactly 
duplicate this condition in our gardens, 
we have to go to a little trouble if we 
hope to keep the plants happy for any 
length of time. Praetieally all that I 
have grown make top growth in the fall 
after the seasonal rains commenee. Con- 
sequently, it is impossible to mulch them 
against frost as we do in the ease of 
Nareissi, ete. The only winter-protee- 
tion, beside planting them in a well-shel- 
tered nook, that I have ever given them, 
is a covering of evergreen boughs to 
ecateh and hold snow. Many of the re- 
putedly tender species have been hardy 
in latitude forty-four degrees under such 
treatment. The matter of keeping them 
contented during the dormant period is 
quite another matter. So far as my own 
garden is concerned, I am sure that dig- 
ging the bulbs as soon as the foliage 
ripens and storing them indoors is the 
best way to insure long life to the plant. 
If they are left in the open ground, first 
one and then another passes on, leaving 
one in a few years nothing but fond 
memories. The matter of digging a few 
bulbs once a year is of small moment 
considering the satisfaction that it brings. 
Many an arduous task brings far less re- 
turns. Where the number of plants is 
small, it is possible to leave them in the 
ground and protect them against mois- 
ture by means of a small sash or eloche. 
They want an open, sunny position for 
the most part, preferably in a light, 
well-drained soil. 

Not many of the Bulbous Irises are 
readily available in America, but a eare- 
ful search will reveal a few. They may 
be raised from seed by the patient gar- 
dener, and seeds are available from both 
American and foreign sources. The fol- 


lowing kinds have shown themselves quite 
hardy this far north. 

Iris alata, a native of the western 
Mediterranean regions in Europe and 
Africa; has ruffled, fragrant flowers in 
shades of lilac, with a golden ridge on 
the falls. A beautiful thing that flowers 
with the first warm days of Spring. 

I. Bakeriana has hollow, eylindrical 
leaves, as much as a foot long, and fra- 
grant, violet fiowers relieved by a golden 
streak on the claw. It is a native of 
Armenia; flowering usually in April here. 

I. juneea is a northern African form 
with bright-yellow flowers. A good plant 
and fairly hardy. I. Histrio is near to 
the better-known I. reticulata, differing 
from it in having paler flowers that are 
not fragrant. The last named _ has 
quadrangular leaves that are eventually 
fifteen inches or more long and fragrant, 
purple flowers with yellow claws and 
crests. 
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Material for Basket-Making 


A very fascinating pastime is the art 
of Basket-making. 

Many pretty and useful gifts ean be 
made from reed, honeysuckle vine, broom 
straw, pine needles, and raffia. 

I find colored raffia rather expensive, 
so by experimenting we can have many 
lovely shades by using the dye from 
cheap crepe paper (butterfly or rainbow 
barred), which is much more satisfactory 
than the dye we get in'a package. Soak 
raffia until thoroughly wet, then put in 
warm dye bath, where a few pieces of 
paper has been dipped and a little salt 
added, and stir as you would cloth until 
color is set which should just come to the 
boiling point. 

Any shade of brown can be had from 
hulls of black walnuts. Cover hulls with 


water, let stand until water is dark 
brown, strain, and use as above. 
ANNIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—The above 1s a_ practical 
suggestion in connection with Home-craft 


work, and readers who can furnish more along 
this line, or in any other line covering Home- 
craft activities, will be given space in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. These are days when Home- 
craft occupations are especially needed. 





Incarvillea, “Trumpet 


BY THOMAS 


HE Incarvillea or hardy Gloxiania, 

| sometimes called the “Trumpet 

Flower,” is a beautiful, hardy plant 

which grows three feet high and bears 
trumpet-shaped flowers in large numbers. 

There are two varieties, the Delavayi and 
the Brevipes, both easily grown from seed 
which can be sown in the open from April 
to June, or in pots on window-sills. 

Seed should be planted in pots con- 
taining good soil as at Fig. 1 and the pots 
should remain in the window until the seed- 
lings are about the size shown at Fig. 5; 
the seedlings should then be transplanted 
into other pots as shown at Fig. 4. Later, 
when they become about the size shown at 


Flower,” or Gloxinia 
SHEWARD 


Fig. 6, the plants should be set out in 
the open garden. If the seedlings are 
planted in clumps as they come from the 
pots (see Fig. 2), they will grow along all 
Summer; the following Spring they can be 
divided and planted where they are de- 
sired to bloom. 

It is well to cover the roots of this plant 
with leaves when they are done flowering 
for the season; this acts as a protection 
during Winter. 

As the Incarvillea grows older it bears 
flowers in increasing quantity each year 
and the old plants are the best of all. The 


flowers are a beautiful carmine-rose with a 
golden-yellow throat. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of let- 
ters received, prove the unique relation- 
ship between the Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“T have never missed one copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER for many years back. I re- 
ceive French, English and German flower maga- 
zines, but none can compare with THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and it often happens that some of 
my customers mention your paper. 

“You are doing a world of good for horti- 
culture and moreover I find in my small en- 
terprise that your missionary work has been 
the direct cause of many gratifying orders, by 
fostering the love of flowers, 

“And I thank you for the many hours of 
general pleasure you have provided.” 

(Toronto, Ont.) 

“I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER more than 
any one periodical I have.” 

(So. Bend, Ind.) 

“Your is surely unsur- 
passable.” (Gowrie, Iowa.) 

“To my mind THE FLOWER GROWER is the 
best magazine of its kind that I have ever 
read,—find less monotony about it than most 
one-purpose magazines.” (Haleyville, Ala.) 

“T enjoy THr FLOWER GROWER immensely. 
Knowledge gained from the perusal enables me 
to converse more intelligently with my gardener. 
Particularly do I find your Question and 
Answers Department and the Month by Month 
of great value.” (Framingham, Mass.) 

“THe FLOWER GROWER has helped me grow 
successfully a number of plants with which I 


FLOWER GROWER 


had made failures before and it is very in- 
teresting to me.” (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“T am always glad to recommend THE 


FLOWER GROWER, as both my wife and I con- 
sider it one of the most practical papers that 
we read and in this day of many magazines 
that is saying quite a great deal.” 
(Rhinebeck, N. Y.) 
“It sure is a pleasure to come home after a 
tiring day to find THe FLOWER GROWER on the 
library table. Have to scan through it before 
doing anything else. THE FLOWER GROWER 
is the most fascinating magazine I have ever 
read. Can hardly wait until the next issue 
comes to read the most valuable information 
contained in its pages.” (Dover, Ohio.) 
“I watch your editorials pretty closely, and 
agree with you quite consistently, even though 
you cover a terrific territory. I like that fea- 
ture about THe FLOWeR GROWER though, viz. 
it is so diversified.” (Sparta, N. J.) 
“We could not get along without TH» 
FLOWER GROWER as we always get more in- 
formation from it than from any other flower 
paper. And I get much pleasure from the Edi- 
torials and letters from contributors and last 
but not least, both my wife and myself admire 
the Christian Spirit and thought which runs 
all the way through. We wish more Editors 
had the balanced viewpoint and Christian 
Spirit and nerve to carry it out.” 
(Portland, Ore.) 
“Enclosing $6.00 for five-year renewal sub- 
scription to your very valuable magazine. The 
fact that I have taken it a number of years 
together with this order for five additional 
years is the highest praise I can give.” 
(Trail, B. C.) 
more than worth the 
Keep them up! So 
information is gratis 


“Your editorials are 
price of the magazine. 
you see all the flower 
to me.” (Buffalo, N, Y.) 

“TI take 26 papers and magazines but love 
THE FLOWER GROWER best of all, because there 
is so much common sense inside of its two 
covers.” (Port Morris, N. J.) 

‘“T must say that THe FLOWER GROWER is 
the most newsy and practical horticultural 
magazine I have ever read. Your articles are 
so simple and clear that any novice can 
understand them easily. I find the magazine 
almost a text book for class use. My pupils 
take great delight in reading the articles I as- 
sign them to read,—in fact they not only 
read what they are to report on, but every- 
thing in the magazine.” (Columbia, 8S. C.) 


“Here on the Experimental farm we find 
THE FLOWER GROWER full of many valuable 
suggestions and it is frequently referred to 
in order to answer some of the questions asked 
by people wanting to get some reliable infor- 
mation about flowers. Personally I consider 
the FLOWER GROWER one of the finest and 
most reliable magazines published.” 

(Price, Utah.) 

“T appreciate THE FLOWER GROWER and the 
kindly spirit it radiates.’’ (Boston, Mass.) 

“I wish every adult in the U. S. could have 
THE FLOWER GROWER. Then if they did not 
have a garden in the beginning, they would 
after three issues ;—such is my faith in your 
magazine.” (Oklahoma City, Okla.) 
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SNAKE PLANT OR SACRED LILY OF 


INDIA 
Sacred Lily of India (Amorpho- 
phallus rivieri), known locally as_ the 
Snake Plant, grows from a bulb and 
produces the very attractive palm-like 
plant in the photograph. The woody stem 


The 


is slender and straight and mottled in 
several shades of gree and white, and 
grows to four or five feet in height in 


about thirty days. 

When taken up in the Fall the shoots 
proceeding from the tuber start in a coil 
and extend in an undulating length that 














Snake Plant five years old 


stresses the snakelike impression given by 
the body of the plant. 
The plant must be four years old before 


blooming. This one is five years old. It 
blooms without earth or moisture in the 


Winter, and attains its maximum develop- 
ment in about thirty days, sometimes 
growing to ninety inches in height, with 
a callalike-shaped lily about fourteen 
inches in diameter with an enormous 
spadix thirty-six inches long. The stem 
of the blossom is green and mottled with 
white spots. The leathery Lily has a com- 
bination of red shades and is in bloom 
about two weeks. 

The Sacred Lily of India is 
double purpose plant—a most attractive 
garden plant in Summer and a _ wonder- 
provoking blooming plant in Winter. 

HAzEL BurbGE RIirrer, (Ohio) 


truly a 





EXPERIENCE WITH RIBBON GRASS 

I have just read Rena Bauer’s piece on 
Ribbon Grass—(Phalaris Arundinacea vari- 
egata),—and about where it will thrive. 
Three years ago we had a basement garage 
made to our house and the clay was 
dragged out and spilled where our drive- 
way was to be. I tried to get Iris and 
some annuals to grow there on either side. 
Being already ridged up, I did not want 
to add more soil and I did not want to 
hire the clay moved again. Things I tried 
did not grow ‘till one day I decided to 
try this Ribbon Grass. It grew and has 
made a beautiful soft waving border on 
each side of the driveway; all so nearly 
the same height and molded to the curve 
of the border perfectly; two-and-a-half feet 
high, and now two feet through. Nothing 
could be prettier. 

Mrs. J. M. Baker, (Ark.) 


“GARDEN BOOK” vs _ FILED 

CLIPPINGS 

I was much interested in reading in 
September’s FLOWER Grower the descrip- 
tion by Helen E. Ruyles of a Garden Book 
consisting of clippings on various garden 
subjects. Of this book she says “One of 
the best things about this sort of a garden 
book is that it is never finished.” _ 

Because there is such a_ wealth of 
material for such a book I consider the 
plan which I have worked out much more 
satisfactory than a book. I have been 
saving my clippings for a number of 
years (five or six I think), and now have 
a four drawer metal filing cabinet almost 
filled with them, and have them classified 
under something like one hundred and 
fifty subjects, And the material is filed 
in heavy paper expansible file pockets, al- 


LOOSE 


though large envelopes, such as THE 
FLOWER GROWER is mailed in, do very 


nicely to begin with. 

The beginner will put all articles about 
shrubs in one pocket, then after she has 
accumulated a lot of it she will divide it 
again. In my own cabinet the section de- 
voted to shrubs has envelopes labeled as 
follows: 

1—Selection of Varieties and 
planting and Cultural Suggestions. 

2—Shrubs with Attractive Fruits 
Berries or Colorful Twigs for Fall 
Winter Beauty. 

3—Principles of Pruning Shrubs. 

4—F lowering Trees and Shrubs. 

5—Native Shrubs for our Gardens. 

6—Suggestive Plantings for Various 
Locations, as Steep Banks, Foundations, 
for Screening, ete. 

7—Lilacs. 

S—Barberries. 

9—Philadelphus or Mock Orange. 


General 


and 
and 


Some dozen other files are devoted to 
particular shrubs. 

Other sections of my cabinet include 
material devoted to . House Plants; 


Perennials; Vines; Spring Planted Bulbs, 
tubers, corms, ete.; Fall Planted bulbs; 
The Garden Tasks; Garden Features, The 
Vegetable Garden; Trees; Garden Fruits; 
ete. These subjects are all sub-divided. 
For instance under the general subject of 
The Garden Tasks we have envelopes con- 
taining clippings dealing with some 
twenty-five phases of gardening activities 
from Soil Preparation and Improvement, 
to Winter Protection, with all that goes 
between such as the war against insect 
pests and diseases of plants, the making 
and maintaining of the lawn, propagating 
methods, ete. 

In. Garden Features we consider Garden 
Walks and Paths, Outdoor Living-Rooms, 
Rock Gardens, Water Gardens, and 
twenty-five other subjects which have to 
do with the beautification of our gardens. 

And I have an index for all of this of 
course, each file having its number in a 
certain section of my cabinet and I can 
find, in less than a minute, a lot of 
material on practically any garden subject 
which may be suggested, These clippings 
are now being used as loan material for 
garden clubs throughout our state and 
are meeting a real “friend in need” in pro- 
viding material, especially in small towns 
where library facilities are not of the best. 

The scrap book idea is a good one if 
material does not accumulate too fast, but 
looking to the future, when clippings are 
liable to outgrow several scrap books, the 
envelope files have much to recommend 
them. 


Mrs. FRANK E. Jones, (Kans.) 
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CLOSED GENTIAN AND BUMBLEBEES 


In your October issue I note your inter- 
esting article on the Closed Gentian. You 
question whether or not it can be domesti- 
cated. I know of at least one dealer in 
native plants who offers it for sale. I grew 
it for a number of years in my own wild 
flower garden, but was out of the gardening 
game for a time and it finally disappeared. 
It seemed to thrive there, in partial shade 
and a rather clayey soil. 

I used to get much enjoyment out of 
watching the bumblebees perform in its 
closed flowers. They would pry away until 
they got one of the closed divisions of the 
petal up, and finally managed to creep in- 
side. Then after they got their fill and 
found themselves prisoners, they made a 
big buzzing and finally emerged thoroughly 
covered with pollen, only to do the same 
thing over again in the next flower. It is 
one of those most interesting examples of 
cross-fertilization I know. 

Bessie L. PUTNAM, (PENNA.) 
GATHERING FLOWER SEEDS 

Hand-picking the very tiny seeds from 
such plants as Moss Roses is a lengthy task. 
By placing a newspaper beneath the plants 
and gently slapping the branches you will 
gather an astonishing amount of seed on 
the paper in a short time. 

This method also works well on Four- 
O-Clocks, or any other plant which ripens 
a few seeds daily. 

HELEN E. RUYLE, 


(Nebr. ) 





PLANTING BANKS OF STREAM 

If you have a stream running through 
your place, or a good bark, the following 
combination will look good: Hollyhocks in 
the rear, then a mixture of Cannas of red 
and green leaves, bearing red and yellow 
flowers. If you can get a few white ones, 
they will do in this setting. Then comes 
the brilliant array of Zinnias in many 
different shades. This is faced down by 
Petunias which will spread down the bank. 
This will give a striking effect and will 
draw much attention. 

Another planting is to make a bed any 
shape, so it will be large enough to give 
effect. Use Castor plants as center or 
background, then plant a few Lemon Lilies 
here and there on the outer border; then 
comes Zinnias, Petunias, and Dusty-Miller 
as a border plant: Or use Cannas as 
center or background, then plant Coleus 
and use Dusty-Miller or Verbena as a 
border plant. 

ERNEST L. 


IRWIN, (Tenn.) 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
In FLOowER Grower for October, Mrs. A. 
Roy Hitcheock says old Tuberous Begonia 
bulbs should be discarded. Instead of 
throwing them away, they may be divided 
like a potato, leaving eyes on each part. 










<—,Soil mixed 
with Bone Meal 
yen Wood Ashes 
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Prepared Trench for 
Sweet Peas 


GEO. BoyENs, (Ind.) 


Flower Arowerw 


Dust the cut side with powdered sulphur 
and let the bulb dry a week before planting. 

Those who have never tried Frilled 
Tuberous Begonias are missing a rare treat. 
The crested variety is very pretty, too, and 
bound to attract attention because they are 
so unusual. 

The two small flowers with seed pods that 
come just behind the large flower, should 
be eut out. The big bloom will last longer, 
and the plant will blossom all season if it 
is not weakened by bearing seed. 


A. ArmstTrRONG, (R. I.) 


TO EXTERMINATE ANTS - 

To exterminate ants use Carbon Disul- 
phide. This can be purchased from any 
drug store for about 65 cents for a one- 
pound can. Use an oil can to pour a few 
drops in the Ant hole. Close the hole with 
the fingers. The fumes will penetrate 
through the hole, killing all the ants in 
which it comes in contact. A board laid 
on the ground will attract wandering ants 
to build nests under it. When they have 
a good start, lift the board and use the 
Carbon, replacing the board immediately. 
An examination some hours later will re- 
veal very few, if any, Ants alive. 

Caution: This liquid is very inflammable 
and should be kept out of doors and away 
from any fire. It will explode as easy and 
more effective than gun powder. It also 
evaporates very rapidly, and should be 
kept well corked. 


W. T. H., (Colo.) 





THE PERENNIAL PEA 


In the Editor’s comment on Lathyrus 
latifolius in the September issue, only light 
red-purple and white colors are mentioned. 
I have had splendid results raising these 
vines from mixed seed and have besides 
the two colors mentioned, also rosy-pink, 
deep rose and a lovely white with pale- 
pink markings. 

Mrs. 


PAut Murpock, (Neb.) 


DICENTRA EXIMIA 


We have grown this plant for twenty 
years or more and as the original speci- 
men is still flowering every year, it is safe 
to say that it is a long lived perennial. 
It also has the longest blooming period of 
any hardy perennial that we know of. It 
begins flowering in the first week in May 
and continues until frozen,—not frosted,— 
frozen. Have picked flowers in November. 

The brittleness of the stems may be con- 
sidered as an objection, and the color of 
the flowers are not appreciated by some, 
but we think this is offset by its good 
qualities as a reliable hardy plant for the 
border or large rock garden, and the early 
and long blooming period. 

The flowers are described in some of the 
plantsmen’s catalogues as pink, in others 
as purple, so take your choice when you 
see it in flower. To us it is more satis- 
factory than the Bleedingheart, Dicentra 
spectabilis, for it is a neater plant in re- 
gard to foliage. If a hybrid could be pro- 
duced with the foliage of Dicentra eximia, 
and larger flowers resembling those of 
Dicentra spectabilis, what a bedding plant 
we would have. 

I. G. NoYEs, 


WHITE BOTTLE GENTIAN? 


Note your description of a colony of 
Bottle or Closed Gentian. We ‘have 
domesticated it here, and I have also re- 
cently found a clump of Gentian identical 
with the blue species or variety, which is 


(Mass. ) 


white. I have not seen any description of 
a white Gentian and wonder if it is 
unusual. 


EFFIE RUNNER, (Ky.) 
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THE FRIENDLY TOAD 

When the sun begins to warm things up 
in the Spring, Old Man Toad comes forth 
from his winter domicile and looks around 
for something to eat. Often we see him 
as he jumps out from a clump of grass, or 
from the flowers not far from the outdoor 
pool. Sitting so still through the day in 
his shelter, his color blending with that of 
his surroundings, he is not readily seen 
until we chance to disturb him. Few people 
will harm a Toad. Whether this is because 
they are afraid of getting “warts” from 
his roughened skin, or because they know 
that it is indeed a friend, is hard to say. 
We all know now that Toads do not give 
us warts. 

Many people call it The Friendly Toad, 
because of its continual watch among the 
flowers. Some people get real chummy 
with the Toad, often talking to it in a way 
of greeting, while hoeing the weeds from 
the border or taking care of the flowers. 
The only answer Old Man Toad gives, is 
to blink his high-set eyes and patiently 
proceed to mind his own business. 


The real value of a Toad is in its choice 
of food, for, on his bill-of-fare are many of 
our most injurious insects. He is an insect 
eater of the first magnitude and has an 
insatiable appetite. Investigators who have 
studied the food habits of this ungainly 
creature, tell us that in twenty-four hours 
he consumes enough of this kind of food 
to fill his stomach four times. In other 
words the stomach is filled and emptied 
four times in a day and night. In order 
to find what the Toad’s diet is composed 
of, one man examined the stomach contents 
of 149 Toads during the months of April, 
May, June, July, August, and September. 
As a result of this study he found that the 
average meal of the Toad was composed 
alr ost wholly of insects, many of which 
weie injurious. There was quite a variety 
in his choice of meat, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table which gives the per cent of 
each article of food as selected by the Toad 
himself: 


ce rn er re a eee ee ee 19 
Cutworms 
Thousand-legged wormsS..........+-...- I 
Caterpillars 
NT ree ee eee 
May beetles (white grub adults)........ 
Wireworm beetles 
Destructive weevils 


9 
8 
6 
5 
5 
Miscellaneous caterpillars.............. 3 
Grasshoppers and ‘crickets....... ree 3 
Spiders 2 
Sow bugs 2 
Potato beetles 1 
ES ee ere rere 1 
Miscellaneous beetles 3 
Snails 2 
NS casi ahs dn abs Sew Sp eeiewae 1 
RENE TRACE oc ince ccccicescees 7 





During the daytime Toads usually hide 
away in some well-protected place where 
they can feed unmolested. When night 
comes they come out and forage for their 
food, taking it where they find it. They 
procure their food by first getting close to 
their intended victims and then to sud- 
denly thrust out their long, sticky tongue, 
which holds the prey until it can be drawn 
into its mouth. It is all done so quickly 
that even a close observer would have to 
have sharp eyes indeed to see the move- 
ment. The Toad’s tongue is well adapted 
for this purpose, as it is fastened at the 
front of the mouth instead of in the back 
like ours. 

Someone has estimated that every Toad 
in the garden is worth at least $5.00 to 
the owner of the place. This is based upon 
the value of the plants saved from the at- 
tacks of cutworms, white grubs, wireworms, 
weevils, and others. Let us continue our 
respect for his majesty—The Friendly 
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Toad. If necessary let us also teach the 
thoughtless boy that Toads have their value 
and are a necessary part in the great 
scheme of life. 

Don B. WHELAN, (Nebr.) 








STONE AND CEMENT LAWN SEAT 


I notice you asked for suggestions for 
lawn seats. In our Northside park in 
Denver (Berkeley Park) we have seats 
made of cobblestones and cement. They are 
a long bench, high backed, low seated; the 
stones set closely together like the cobble- 
stone houses, and they are quite artistic. 


Mrs. GRACE E. LANGE, (Colo. ) 


THE POSTMAN AND THE FLOWER 
GROWER 


Recently one of my friends and I were 
talking about THe FLOWER GROWER; how 
our subscriptions stood, and how indispens- 
able the magazine had become in our 
flower-loving lives. 

“Do you know” said my friend, “I suspect 
my postman. I used to receive my FLOWER 
GROWER very near the first of the month. 
Now it comes ten days or more late. The 
envelope always looks the worse for wear 
and I verily believe the postman takes it 
home and reads it before delivering it to 
me!” 

Now I know that some people are of a 
suspicious nature but not this particular 
person, who is the very soul of generosity 
and full of love to her fellow man. No 
doubt if she thought the postman had a 
garden and did not have the price of a 
subscription she would gladly lend him her 
copy. 

it may be that she is quite mistaken and 
that the delay and the dogeared state of 
the envelope may be due to other faults in 
the postal system, but her suspicion arouses 
interesting conjectures. It leads to the 
thought, “Should we not share the FLOWER 
GroweER with the postman or with some 
gardener who simply cannot afford to sub- 
scribe at this time.” Later on it may mean 
another devoted subscriber! 


Mary S. SMITH, (Tenn.) 


GETTING THE MEN-FOLKS 
INTERESTED 


CALIFORNIA reader, who at first 

apparently regarded THE FLOWER 
GROWER as “just another magazine,” was 
convinced of its really interesting and 
worthwhile character, in a way which he 
relates as follows: 


“T was bored and wanted something in- 

teresting to read,—something that required 
little or no thought,—something not writ- 
ten by a linguist with a lexicon under one 
eye. 
"“For several years THE FLOWER GROWER 
had smiled at me from our reading table 
and never received a smile in return; I’m 
sure I grinned at it derisively, but never 
opened it. 

“But being bored I opened it, feeling silly 
for so doing,—opened it and found how 
wrong I had been,—found I had been over- 
looking some splendid editorials connected 
with the important problems of life, writ- 
ten in language and style used by Abe 
Lincoln,—fully as sensible and as easily 
understood. 

“After reading a few back numbers my 
mind flew to the quotation from Lowell.— 

“He who writes to be read does not write 
for linguisters.” 

“T believe this Editor hopes to be read by 
those who love nature, and by lovers of 
truths simply expressed. 

“The queer thing about this Editor is that 
he makes me feel as though he likes people, 
—really likes them,—a feeling of good fel- 
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Dorothy Perkins Rose grown by Evan Wedow, Indiana 
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Mr. Wedow writes that this Rose is heavily banked with leaves every Fall and that it is kept warm by putting 


some kind of manure around it before leaves are put on. 


tn the Spring the leaves are removed, the ground 


loosened, and commercial fertilizer stirred into the earth around the plant. Pruning is done in the Spring before 
buds set. At biooming time this Rose has a large number of blooms, and is the delight of Rose fanciers 





lowship drips from his pen,—appears to be 
without alloy,—no favorites played. 

“Those who write for his FLOWER GROWER 
are made welcome; whether they write 
lexically or from the heart, makes no dif- 
ference; all are made to feel at home; all 
are included in his friendly interest. 

“And that kindly interest may, yes does, 
encourage many to study, to observe, to 
improve and correct their language, thus 


enabling them to describe correctly what’ 


they see, to be interesting, and perhaps 
instructive. 

“The result of such kindly interest may 
be the changing for some of what might 
have been a drab existence into a pleasant, 
sympathetic life, well worth living. 

“And so I am glad I was bored;—glad I 
opened THE FLOWER GROWER ;—glad to have 
met its Editor in its pages;—glad he is 
alive, and hope he will stay so.” 

R. G. Knipp, (Calif.) 


CYCLAMENS NOT ANNUALS 

I notice on page 500 of the Nov. issue, 
that Rev. Neil E. Annable, (Ky.), makes 
the statement that Cyclamens are annuals 
and will not bloom more than once. Flor- 
ists usually do throw the tubers away, but 
I presume it is because it is somewhat less 
trouble to grow new plants than to properly 
care for the old ones. But the Cyclamen is 
by no means an annual. It is a perennial 
and needs a rest after blooming, but not a 
thorough drying out. Grow at a tempera- 
ture near 55 degrees while flowering, then 
do not water so freely, but too much dry- 
ness will injure the tuber. When growth 
starts again, repot and give more water 
but see that the drainage is good. No more 
than half the tuber should ever be under 
the soil which should be half leaf-mold and 
half sand and loam. They should live for 
years if given the right treatment. 

The statement that the Cineraria is an 
annual is also an error, although they do 
bloom but once as they are biennials. 

Davin W. ARCHIE, (Mich. ) 


AUTUMN FLOWERING IRIS 


I am informed that Mr. Sass, the orig- 
inator of most of the “Autumn-Flowering” 
Irises, says that in this latitude (Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Oelwein, Iowa), they can seldom 
be got to bloom in the Fall, owing to the 
shortness of the season. 


GEo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa.) 


BOB AND THE GARDEN 

Our small son is but five years old and 
has no brothers and sisters. As we live 
on a farm he does not often have play- 
mates so it is something of a problem 
to keep him happy and interested. 

Garden planting this year was a mag- 
nificent adventure for Bob. Seeing his 
lively interest we gave him a small plot 
for his “very own”, and if you’ve ever been 
a little boy or girl, then you know a 
possession that is “your very ownest’” is 
entirely different from Mother’s or Dad’s. 

Such hoeing and raking. How carefully 
the tiny seeds were dropped! Such days 
of anxious impatient waiting. The day 
came when a radish was up! The little 
green plants grew, that is some of them 
did. A “little feller” just must dig up 
some of the seeds to see why they don’t 
grow or stick a radish back in the ground 
after finding it wasn’t big enough to eat. 

Lemon, the collie pup, sampled the crisp 
lettuce one day and reduced Bob to tears. 
A lesson in respect for other people’s prop- 
erty there! Lemon was soundly scolded, 
then petted to make up for the scolding 
and garden operations were joyously 
resumed. 

Bob is looking forward to next year— 
when he plans another garden and this 
time a few flowers. How dearly he loved 
them this year. The Zinnias he called “vel- 
vets’, so impressed was he with their 
lovely texture. Allowed to pick a few each 
day, he has already learned to discriminate 
between types and picked up something of 
color arrangements. 

Another aid to Bob’s happiness this 
Summer were long walks taken with 
mother when wild flowers were picked and 
named. On one of them we discovered 
a Whip-poor-will’s nest. Each day we 
visited it until the little ones hatched and 
then we watched them grow. Bob learned 
with eager interest, that the mother bird 
faked an injury each visit and fluttered 
along the ground in anxious efforts to lead 
us away from her babes. A set of bird 
cards from a well-known soda company 
helped acquaint us with our native birds. 
Needless to say, father as well as mother 
was an active worker in our project. 

Why not let your children try it. You'll 
be sowing seeds of industry for later on 
in life. 

Mrs. BLANCHE PEASE, (Neb.) 
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Timely Suggestions for January 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


The New Year’s in, the Old Year's out, 

With chime of bells and merry shout; 

And many a heart is wondering— 

“What to me the New Year will bring?”— 
—Maky F. BUTTS. 


NEW year, and many a gardener 
A: wondering what sort of a garden 

he or she will have in 1933. While 
that to a considerable degree depends 
upon weather conditions, the success of 
the project to no small extent hinges on 
the forethought of the gardener; so 
think out earefully what vou want to do, 
and then put it down on paper. This 
planning of the garden is a fine pastime 
for the long, cold days of January, 
when active garden work is at a standstill. 
Any additions to, or improvements in, the 
garden scheme may be made as desired. 
It is much easier to make these changes 
on paper than in a planted plot, and a 
garden that is earefully planned in 
advance is certain to give more satisfac- 
tion than one that in the busy season is 
planted without a plan, and in a hit and 
miss fashion. 

As this is the time-honored season for 
the making of good resolutions, let one 
of them be that you will endeavor to plant 
better and more permanently, to make 
your home grounds more beautiful and 
incidentally more valuable. Do _ not 
allow any fancied or real financial short- 
age lessen your desire to set out at the 
proper time, a fruit or shade tree, a 
hardy shrub, or a perennial. This cer- 
tainly is the year to buy, for not in 
years has it been possible to purchase so 
very reasonable, rare and very desirable 
planting material; so if you can manage 
it, secure now those plants that you are 
planning to own at a future day. If you 
eannot make it convenient to buy plants, 
you may be able to effect an exchange 
of duplicates you have with some other 
amateur grower. 


This is the time when the seed ecata- 
logues begin: to arrive. If you do not 
happen to be on the mailing list of a 
reliable seedsman, consult the advertising 
columns of THE FLOweR GROWER for 
addresses, and mail a request for some, 
for the up-to-date seed catalogue may 
be of use as a sort of condensed gar- 
dening guide. Study the various cata- 
logues earefully so as to be able to make 
a wise selection of varieties that are suit- 
able for your soil and climatic conditions. 
As the seed law of New York State 
requires that the facts in regard to the 
seed be stated accurately, study the labels 
and purchase only the best grades to 
avoid loss of valuable time, disappoint- 
ment, or even a complete failure of your 
planting. 


If when pruning trees, the pieces cut 
off are left lying conveniently (if prob- 
ably untidily) on the top of the snow, 
they are likely to serve as a protection to 
the trees to some extent, as mice and 
rabbits in search of food may gnaw these 
prunings before attacking the tree trunk, 
but a surer way to protect trees from mice 
nesting and working above ground, is to 


clear away all rubbish from around the 
base of the tree and wind a piece of wood 
veneer, fine wire netting, or other pro- 
tective material, around the trunk and 
throw a mound of coal ashes against it. 
A coating of a solution of lime-sulpur 
applied to the trunk is said to have 
proved an effective protection. 


Give your house plants a little atten- 
tion each day, but water them only when 
the soil in the pot indicates the need of 
it. Too much water applied continuously 
is sure to damage the plants seriously. 
A fairly satisfactory way to water plants, 
is set the pots, about once a week, in a 
tub of water and allow the soil to be- 
come thoroughly saturated. The potted 
plants should then be lifted out of the 
tub, the surplus water allowed to drain 
off, and the plant returned to its place. 





Be business-like and take an inventory 
of the garden requisites that are on hand. 
Clean, sharpen, and repair those garden 
tools that need attention; give metal 
parts a coating of grease or oil to pro- 
tect the surface from rust; and store the 
tools that are serviceable, in a dry 
sheltered place where they are easily 
accessible. 
tools that will be needed and send out an 
order in the near future so that the tools 
may arrive in ample time f.r the spring 
work. Sort over the home-grown seed 
and that received from other sourees and 
test same so that you may know which 
kinds will give satisfactory results, and 
what varieties must be purchased for the 
1933 garden. List the nursery stock that 
you intend to set out. The time you 
devote to this taking of stoc will prove 
a profitable business gesture. 





Use winter leisure to make vine trel- 
lises, garden seats, window or. porch 
boxes, or in repainting and decorating 
those that have become shabby from use 
or exposure to the weather. A generous 
supply of labels for the seed-beds will 
come in handy; and may now be made of 
wood, metal, or even of heavy cardboard, 
which when dipped in paraffin will last 
quite a long time. If neatly made and 
painted green, sticks for staking Gladioli 
and other tall-growing plants will prove 
less conspicuous in the garden. 


Get out of a rut. Take time to read, 
study, and think of matters other than 
those in which, of necessity, you must 
take some interest. Cornell University, 
at Ithaea, provides for free home study 
courses that will prove helpful to farm- 
ers and vegetable gardeners, but has none 
for the flower grower. Many state col- 
leges offer free correspondence courses. 
If eligible plan to take such a course 
this Winter. You will find that studying 
along the line of your work or hobby is 
a pleasure as well as a means to self-im- 
provement and progress. To get the 
most out of a garden, or out of life, it 
is necessary to put forth the intelligent 
effort on which success in any measure, so 
much depends. 


Make out a list of the new 
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FLOWER ACTIVITIES FOR JANUARY 

This is a good month to plant shrub- 
bery that was neglected in the Fall rush. 

Roses and Japanese Iris ean be set 
out. 

If the ground is not frozen, most bulbs 
ean still be planted, although they will 
be late in blooming. 


Transplant Pansies, Columbine, Can- 
terbury Bells, Candytuft, Coreopsis, 
English Daisies, Delphinium, Hollyhocks, 
Oriental Poppies. 

If bulbs show small tips, give a light 
dressing of some good plant-food. 

Pot-plants require stirring up the soil, 
some plant-food, and be sure that they 
have good drainage. 

On mild days, raise the top of the 
cold-frame or hot-bed, but be sure not to 
forget to shut them in late afternoon. 


This is “Catalogue Month,” when your 
soul is entranced with the various seed, 
flower, and nursery catalogues that come 
along to tempt you to spend next 
month’s income. 

Make at least half a dozen flats about 
14 x 18, and 4 in. deep, with a few holes 
in the bottom for drainage. 


If possible, buy a wheelbarrow, and 
stop borrowing your neighbor’s. 

VEGETABLE 

While the fruit-trees 
spray with Sealecide. 
dry Lime-Sulphur. 

All fruit-trees, Berries, and Grapes 
ean be planted. 

Start an Asparagus bed. 

Plant Bermuda Onions, Cabbage- 
plants, English Peas, Mustard, Rape, and 
Turnips. 

If the ground is warm and in good 
condition, try Carrots, Beets, Chard, and 
Spinach. 


Lettuce-seed can be planted in a cold- 
frame. 


ACTIVITIES FOR JANUARY 


are dormant, 
For Peaches, use 


Mrs. JoHN F. Monroeg, (Ga.) 





Don’t Plunge Into Beekeeping 

(Continued from page 25) 
Those who expect to produce some one 
crop in sufficient quantities to meet their 
needs are likely to meet with disappoint- 
ment. The family which prepares to 
produce the greatest variety of things 
for home consumption, will be best pre- 
pared to weather the storm until better 
days arrive. The distressingly low prices 
for staple farm crops make it difficult 
for the established farmer to carry on 
and it will be doubly so for the one who 
is new at the job. 

Thousands of people in small towns 
and suburban districts are finding sub- 
stantial help from the Bees. With a 
small plot of ground where there is room 
for a garden and-a few hens they fit in 
very well. Because the Bees fly for a 
long distance in search of pasture, a few 
have sueceeded even with small apiaries 
on top of business buildings in the city. 
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Glass Cup Plates 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


GROWER, was given a description of 

these little Plates that were used for 
30 years or more, while the custom of 
drinking from the saucer was popular. 
A deseription of some of the other rare 
and historical ones may prove interest- 
ing. Although usually spoken of as 
Sandwich Cup Plates, yet they were 
made extensively at Pittsburgh and other 
factories. 

Colored Plates were made in small 
quantities, as many people thought the 
colored ones were not in good taste, 
though the opalescent ones were more 
popular. The colored ones were more 
expensive to make, and due to the small 
quantity made, are now necessarily quite 
rare. One Plate called “The Wheel of 
Fortune” is known in lavender, amber, 
blue, mauve, and green; and other pat- 
terns were made in colors in limited 
quantities. Tints or “off-shades” were 
produced by improper mixing of the 
materials, too much of one kind or not 
enough of another. These tints add much 
to the beauty of a collection. 

The glass in the Cup Plates was brittle 
and easily chipped or broken, so that per- 
feet examples are difficult to find. It is 
well to inelude only practically perfect 
examples in one’s collection, though a 
damaged one of a very rare pattern 
might well be included until a better one 
can be obtained. 

Collections might be made of just 
historical or eommemorative designs 
which would be comparatively small and 
include the rarer items, or one could eol- 
lect the conventional or decorative pat- 
terns only, which are cheaper and of a 
very large variety. Black velvet is the 
ideal background upon which to display 
a Cup Plate Collection, as it brings out 
the detail of design and the brilliance of 
the metal. 

The Henry Clay series has six varie- 
ties issued at the time of his candidacy 
for President in 1847. This has a bust 
of Henry Clay in the center, with the 
name inside a stippled circle around the 
head, with a thistle and medallion 
border. It has one star below the bust. 

A variation has the “N” of Henry 
reversed. The edges are of either single 
or double scallop. Most have two small 
and one large scallops repeated. These 
are thought to be of the Sandwich fac- 
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tory’s make. Another variety has five 
stars, one under the bust, two over the 
head, and two outside the center circle. 
Another variety has no stars and no 
inscription and has a smaller head. An- 
other is quite different and has a larger 
head turned in the opposite direction. It 
has eurly hair with the name between two 
circles. The border is stippled with a 
floral design. This is the scareest of 
any of the Clay Plates; all of which may 
be found in various shades of blue as 
well as the clear glass. 

Another desirable one is the George 


Washington Plate. This is a _ twelve-. 


sided Plate with sealloped edge. It has 
a large head of Washington facing right, 
with a laurel wreath. There are tiny 
stars <t the extreme edge with scrolls. 
It is 34%” in size and has no lettering. 

Major Ringgold, the hero of Palo 
Alto, is the subject of Plates made in 
1846 to commemorate his death at the 
beginning of the Mexican War. There 
is a large bust portrait with the name 
around the top and in under the inscrip- 
tion, “Born Feb. 9, 1773,” there is a 
drapery pattern for the outer band. A 
variety has no inscription around the 
portrait. It is a 3%” Plate and one 
variety has twelve sides with serrations, 
and the other is round. 

The Benjamin Franklin Cup Plate is 
a popular one, but purchasers must be- 
ware of reproductions of these as well 
as of many other rare Plates, and only 
purchase of reputable dealers or where 
the history of the Plate is known. This 
is a 34%” Plate and has a large full- 
rigged ship in the center, with paddle 
boxes on the side with the initial “F” on 
it and the name “Benjamin Franklin” 
over the top of the masts. There are 
three masts, and she flies two flags and 
one pennant. One flag has the initials 
“B.F.” and the other the stars and 
stripes. The rigging is twisted and the 
waves of short lines. The rim has scrolls, 
anchors, stars, and the American Eagle. 

Mrs. Knittle in “Early American 
Glass” describes the steamer “Benjamin 
Franklin” as follows: “It was built for 
Captain E. S. Bunker and put into 
service Sept. 1828. She was 1:4 feet 
long, 21 feet in beam, 10 feet in depth 
of hold, equipped with two engines and 
rigged with three masts, and was the last 
word in ship building in the twenties. It 


Two good iron Candle Holders and a Whale Oil Lantern 


was said that ‘she sits upon the water like 
a swan. A writer of the day remarks 
that ‘the bar was in the forward cabin, 
so were generally the male passengers.’ 
The boat was sumptuously furnished and 
a bust of Franklin decorated one end of 
the cabin. She won renown in her race 
with the Chaneellor Livingston in Oct. 
1828 at Newport, R. I. The Benjamin 
Franklin Cup Plates were probably 
struck off to commemorate that event.” 

This naturally leads us to the Chan- 
cellor Livingston Cup Plates, represent- 
ing the auxiliary sailing vessel named 
after Robert Livingston who was Chan- 
cellor of New York State from 1777 to 
1801 and was a patron and partner of 
Robert Fulton. This vessel was of 75 
horse power and would make six miles 
per hour against the tide. The paddle 
wheels were 17 feet in diameter. There 
are three varieties of the 34%” Cup 
Plate. The center is occupied by the 
vessel which is full-rigged, with thrce 
masts and the American flag at the stern. 
The waves are made of stippling and the 
word “Chancellor” over the ship and 
“Livingston” below. The edge is ser- 
rated and the rim is stippled with scrolls, 
four stars, two shields, and two hearts. 
The rigging is twisted but a second 
variety has the rigging stippled and a 
third variety has the waves made of 
short lines. 

The Cadmus, another Ship Plate, 
represents a sailing vessel built in 1816 
which was fitted out later, especially to 
bring Lafayette to this country in 1824. 
She made the trip from France to New 
York in thirty-one days and was received 
with a great demonstration. On the 
342” Cup Plate, the ship is pietured in 
a circle about one-inch in diameter. Out- 
side of this a cireular ring of scrolls and 
an outer cireular rim of similar scrolls. 
The edge on one variety has alternating 
small and large seallops and another has 
two small and one large seallop. 


The Constitution Cup Plate has a 
representation of the frigate built in 
1797 at the Boston Navy Yards. In 
1830 the Secretary of the Navy an- 
nounced that the frigate was to be 
demolished which aroused much feeling 
around Boston, and a campaign was 
made to arouse people to demand that 
the vessel be preserved. The Sandwich 
Glass Factory issued this Cup Plate at 
that time, which no doubt contributed 
to the successful result of the agitation. 
The plate is 34%” in diameter and is eight- 
sided. The cireular panel is of scrolls 
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and four stars around the large picture 
of the ship. Around the narrow rim are 
scrolls and stars. 

The Robert Fulton Plate is called by 
some “Pennsylvania” Steam Boat Plate 
as they claim it clearly resembles the 
“Pennsylvania” which plied the Ohio 
river and does not at all resemble the 
“Fulton.” It is an eight-sided Plate and 
shows a sidewheel steamer on a stippled 
background. It has a sealloped edge and 
there are four shields in the border with 
serolls. There is a star on the paddle 
box. Another variety is round with an 
edge consisting of one pointed and one 
rounded serration, the later having a 
small bullseye on each one. This was 
probably made at Pittsburgh and is rare. 

Then there is the “Motto,” a Ohio 
river steamboat that ran aground on her 
maiden trip in 1836, and then her boilers 
exploded, killing eleven of her crew and 
passengers. This is represented on a 
314%” size eight-sided Plate showing the 
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boat sinking. This plate is unique in 
that it has the name of the manufacturer 
on it. “Union Glass Works, Pittsburgh, 
1836.” It has eight iarge and eight small 
motifs on the border. 

Last of our list of boats is “The Maid 
of the Mist” showing the Suspension 
bridge at Niagara, the falls and the sun 
over the bridge. This is a later Plate 
and not of as good workmanship as the 
earlier ones. This shows the second 
bridge, so was probably made after 1855. 
A variety of it shows thirteen stars 
around the sun. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


One shows two good old iron candle 
holders and a good type of the whale 
oil lantern. 

The other is of a water set in what is 
ealled satin glass. It is of a bright-pink, 
shading down to almost a milk-white, and 
eased or lined with white on the inside. 
They are all double blown and a beautiful 
set. 
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January in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 
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HE amateur gardener may take 
his ease this month, for it is not 
a time of great activity in the 
garden. He may sit by the fire and leaf 
over the hectically-colored pages of the 
many seed catalogs that are epidemic at 
this time. He can dally with ruler, 
pencil, and paper, evolving a wonderful 
new scheme for his garden planting the 
coming season; or he may bring in from 
the drying-shed sundry cobwebby boxes 
of bulbs that he will thumb over, thereby 
deriving great satisfaction and calling 
down the blessings (?) of his spouse if 
he, in so doing, drops debris on the 
carpet. 


If the plantings around the home are 
to be added to, this month is an excellent 
time to do it. Choose a warm bright day 
and set out diciduous trees and shrubs as 
well as the hardy evergreens. 


If the Dahlias were not lifted last 
month, then attack the job now. Cannas 
also should be dug and all stored on 
shelves in a dry building that is ventil- 
ated, but not drafty. 


Give some attention to well established 
trees and shrubs. Dig around them and 
fertilize with old strawy barnyard 
manure. 


Sow the hardy annuals this month if 
you live in Southern California. ' The 
favorites are Sweet Peas, Snapdragons, 
Centaurea, Dianthus, and Coreopsis. 


On a warm day plant bare-root Roses. 
A heavy soil is best. Cuttings of Roses 
may be made this month. To control 
mildew, give the plants a good applica- 
tion of dry lime sulphur at this time. 


Plant Glads now and continue to do 
so every two weeks until hot weather 
sets in. 

Transplant from their flats into the 
open border, young plants of Foxgloves, 
Canterbury Bells, Shasta Daisies, Colum- 
bine, Pansies, and Snapdragons. 


Those bulbs which bloom during the 
Summer, such as Tuberous Begonia, 
Amaryllis, Agapanthus, Tuberose and 
Crinum may be planted this month. 


The Japanese Lily bulbs come from 
Japan in December. One sees them in 
great quantities, attractively wrapped in 
green oiled tissue, on the counters of 
seed stores at this time. This year the 
prices are unusually attractive and 
almost all of us can afford at least one 
or two. Plant them now. 


The Chrysanthemums begin to “stool 
out” now. It is a good time to take 
rooted cuttings from around the edges 
of the clumps where the new growth is. 
The cuttings may be heeled in most any- 
where for the time being, and the old 
clumps uprooted to make way for other 
material. 


Set out young Cineraria plants in 
shaded or semi-shaded situations. 


Prune now all deciduous trees, shrubs 
and vines, with the exception of those 
spring-flowering ornamental shrubs and 
trees that are in bud. 


Sow seed of Calendula, Linaria, Lark- 
spur, Nemesia, and annual Phlox. 

Trim 
bloom. 


the Wisteria vine to make it 


When the ground is not too wet dig up 
the whole garden and leave it to the 
action of sun, wind and rain. A good 
application of fertilizer now will work 
wonders later on in luxuriance of growth 
and brilliance of bloom. 


There is a handy little soil tester on 
the market by which the amateur gar- 
dener may test the soil on his place and 
learn the amount of acid or alkali it con- 
tains. This information is valuable as a 
guide in determining which garden 
material to plant in which soil. Also, 
the condition of too alkaline or too acid a 
soil may be corrected by adding to, or 
taking away, various constituents. 
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ARDAMON is a spice much used in 

Christmas cookery. It is the seed from 
several species of plants of the Ginger fam- 
ily. The seed is a sort of three-cornered 
capsule which is used whole in pickles, but 
powdered when used in cookies and cakes. 


UO UNE SLU peareneiitt 


Frankincense is a fragrant, inflammable 
resin, burnt as incense. 


Myrrh is the aromatic, gummy resin of 
a tree, Balsamod endron myrra, growing in 
Arabia and Abyssinia. 

The various Pine Trees may be distin- 
guished from the number of needles in a 
sheath or little bunch. White and Sugar 
Pine have five needles in a sheath. Pitch 
Pine has three needles in a sheath. Nor- 
way, Jack, and Lodgepole, and Shortleaf 
have two needles in a sheath. 


The “Drumsticks” found on* Golden Rod 
stems, are caused by the Gall-fly who lays 
her eggs in the stem. This part of stalk 
enlarges, making a hard-shelled, globular 
house, filled with pith. The egg hatches 
into a maggot which does not pupate but 
turns into a two-winged, brown Gall-fly. 

The Navel Orange industry of California 
developed from two little trees, planted in 
1873 at Riverside, Calif., by Mrs. Eliza 
Tibbets. Mrs. Tibbets’ trees were from 
buds of trees at Washington, D. C., that 
had been brought in from Brazil, S. A. 


The Galapagos Islands in the Southern 
Pacific were so named from the numerous 
large Laad Turtles, known as Galapagos, 
that are found on these Islands. A natural- 
ist friend of mine, thought it would be an 
easy matter to bring a live one back with 
him, but they proved too bulky. 


The massive crystalline Rock, known as 
Granite, is composed of quartz, felspar, and 
mica. There are 600 varieties of Granite in 
the United States, the most valuable comes 
from Barre, Vt., and is called Barre 
Granite. 

Berry-bearing Trees, Shrubs, and Vines 
that attract Birds are: Mountain Ash, 
Hawthorn, Choke Cherry, Small Crabapple, 
Dogwood, Viburnums, Bayberry, Wild 
Roses, Snowberry, Indian Currant, Honey- 
suckle, Wild Grape, Bittersweet or Wax- 
work, Asparagus, Juniper, and Sumach. 


Manufactured Cones, made from the tips 
of Balsam Fir, are now on the market for 
slow burning, to give the fragrance of 
Piney woods in the home, for the Holiday 
Season. 


The Cecropia Moth Cocoon is the easiest 
variety to find. They are commonly found 
around homes, on trees and shrubs, and 
sometimes on fences. The Cocoon is gray 
or brownish in hue. This silken case is 
woven in the shape of the common Milk- 
weed pod, bulging at the bottom. The 
escape-hole on the top has cut threads, and 
gives when the moist Moth is ready to 
emerge. 

When searching for the Cocoon, I have 
often mistaken an English Sparrow sitting 
on a branch, in the distance, for a Cecropia. 
I never expect to find Cecropia Cocoons on 
Evergreens, but did find one on a Spruce. 
Occasionally, one is spun on a wire-fence, 
which led me to conclude, that they have 
not necessarily been feeding on the same 
tree or substance on which they are found. 


Birds sometimes seen in the North as far 
as Wisconsin during the Winter are: Gold- 
finch, Titmouse, Cedar Waxwing, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, Purple Finch, Robin, 
Bluebird, Junco, and Cardinal. 
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Don’t Plunge Into Beekeeping 


ESTERDAY we had a ealier—a 

young man who told an interesting 

story. A few years ago he was a 
shipping clerk in an eastern city. He 
became interested in the stories he heard 
of Beekeeping in the sweet-clover regions 
of the West. When he saw the honey 
that came from there, light in color, mild 
in flavor, and of uniform quality; so dif- 
ferent from the amber-colored and strong- 
flavored product of his vicinity, he be- 
came enthusiastic. 

With little money, he secured an old 
Ford ear and, with the daring and enthu- 
siasm of youth, set out on the long 
journey of more than a thousand miles to 
become a Beekeeper in the sweet-clover 
fields of the Northern Plains. He could 
not foresee all the obstacles which he 
would be called upon to meet, a stranger 
in a new country, in a new line of busi- 
ness, and far from all his friends. The 
remarkable thing is that he overcame 
them all, and the past season harvested 
five carloads of honey. 

I do not tell this story with the thought 
of pointing to him as an example of what 
easily can be done with Bees, for even in 
these highly-specialized days, there are 
few men who are able to secure five ear- 
loads of honey in one season. The 
significant fact which I wish to point out 
is that the Bees furnished their own 
capital and built up a substantial busi- 
ness from a very modest beginning. 
Nearly every successful Beekeeper whom 
I know, and I am personally acquainted 
with many, started with a small outlay 
and built up with the earnings of the 
Bees. Not every one is adapted to Bee- 
keeping and there are many failures 
among those who fail to grasp the fact 
that Beekeeping requires careful atten- 
tion to details. That one ean begin with 
a very small outlay and build up slowly, 
gives a special opportunity to determine 
one’s fitness and interest in the business 
with little risk. 

One of the most successful honey pro- 
ducers of my acquaintance is a housewife 
who started with an investment of ten 
dollars, with which she bought two hives 
of Bees. She had a long and rather 
slow climb in building up a business, the 
income from which finally made a very 
good showing in comparison with that 
of many more ambitious enterprises in 
the community. 

It would seem that an enterprise which 
ean furnish its own capital as it builds 
up slowly should very promptly repay 
borrowed capital, which would permit of 
much more rapid growth. Strange as it 
may seem, it seldom has worked out that 
way, in the eases with which I have been 
familiar. Those who have been content 
with the small start and the slow growth 


have learned their lessons as_ they 
progressed. Mistakes have not been 


serious because there was little at stake. 
Those who have plunged into Beekeep- 
ing without previous experience usually 
have met some disaster which proved 
their undoing. 

Another very important reason ap- 
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Many are finding substantial help from the Bees 


pears to me to be the fact that when a 
business grows up naturally it stops its 
expansion when it reaches the limit of its 
owner’s capacity for management. Not 
long sinee a large-scale honey producer 
remarked to me that many Beekeepers 
are successful with small apiaries and yet 
fail dismally when they expand to the 
point where they must depend upon 
hired help and divided responsibility. 
Large-scale honey production is a busi- 
ness in which comparatively few can suc- 
ceed, yet uncounted thousands find 
pleasure and profit with small apiaries 
kept as a hobby or as sideline source of 
income. 

Under present conditions the price of 
honey, like other farm commodities, is 
low. The man who manages a small 
apiary in his spare time finds a net addi- 
tion to his income. The one who has a 
large-seale business and depends upon 
hired help, has many expenses and the 
overhead costs of operation gets him into 
the same difficulties felt by nearly every 
other line of business. 

There are many indications that the 
day of high-specialization has passed, 
and that we will return to something of 
the simplification and diversification of 
other days. Five years ago the Editor’s 
Puan of self-supporting homes would 
have received secant attention. Now 
there is widespread interest. Few there 
are who do not feel the pinch, and realize 
the necessity of readjustment of their 
seale of living to meet reduced incomes. 

There are many who are finding cer- 
tain compensations in the depression 
which has compelled them to find relaxa- 
tion in simple things. Only a few days 
ago a physician told me of a prominent 
society matron who has found so much 


interest in her garden that he eredits it 


with saving her life. The change to 
active outdoor life has brought relief 
from a very serious disorder. 

Forty years ago, Beekeeping was a 
hobby with a large number of business 
and professional people. The Bee maga- 
zines were filled with animated diseus- 
sions written by men and women of this 
type. Of late the industry has suffered 
for the lack of enthusiasm offered by the 
hobbyist. It has tended more and more 
to become a commercial enterprise, fol- 
lowed by those whose only interest was 
in the big crops of honey which could 
be converted into a substantial showing 
at the bank. Now we see signs of return- 
ing interest on the part of the class who 
find as much interest in the Bees as in 
their honey. This is a healthful sign for 
the individual, for the industry, and for 
the nation. It is to be hoped that those 
who see signs of another boom just ahead 
are mistaken. For every action there is 
a corresponding reaction and booms are 
followed by depressions. It is far more 
satisfactory to move along slowly and 
sanely with time for our gardens, our 
Bees, and our neighbors. 

Although I have told the story of one 
who has made an unusual success, I do 
not wish to be understood as holding out 
the impression that large profits can be 
made from Beekeeping under present 
conditions. Large profits have disap- 
peared from all lines of business except 
those which profit from human distress. 
It is quite possible to produce as much 
honey as ever, but to turn it into eash at 
a satisfactory price offers difficulties. 

There is an unprecedented movement 
from the cities toward the open country. 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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“Buy what thou hast no need of | and ere long 
thou shalt seil thy necessaries.’”—FRANKLIN. 


ANUARY marks the birthday _ of 
Benjamin Franklin, frugal and wise. 
He wrote his own interesting epitaph: 


The body of 
3. FRANKLIN, 
Printer, 
Like the cover of an old book, 
Its contents worn out ets 
And stript of its lettering and gilding, 
Lies here, food for worms. 
But the work shall not be wholly lost, 
For it will, as he believed, appear once more 
In a new and more perfect edition, 
Corrected and Amended 
By the Author. 





According to the lunar calendar still in 
use in the East, 1933 is the year of the 
cock. 1932 was the year of the Monkey. 
The cock has been used as a symbol for 
ages among different people. 


To the Egyptians goes the credit of meas- 
uring time. By faithful observance over a 
long period of time, patiently watching the 
rise and fall of the Nile, year after year, 
they finally discovered how to measure the 
years and predict weather with consider- 
able precision and accuracy. Man must eat 
to live. If they were to live they must 
know when to plant and when fat or lean 
years might be expected. When there was 
famine in Palestine, you remember, there 
was corn in Egypt. It is thought the 
Egyptian obelisks and pyramids may have 
been built for the purpose of measuring 
shadows of the advancing and retreating 
sun with the changing seasons. 





According to mythology, Prometheus 


stole the secret of fire from heaven and 
gave this most valuable gift to man. Small 


wonder that people of all times and all 
lands have each in their own way paid 
homage to the fire. Who doesn’t love a 
cheerful fire? Even pussy “sitting so cosy 
close by the fire” purrs her loudest. What 
boy doesn’t love a bonfire? The pleasant 
memories of all the past days of yesterday, 
yesteryear, and before that time, flood the 
mind like the scenes of a moving picture, 
when one is sitting by an open fire. What 
dreams flash up and then finally die until 
only ashes remain. But there is much good 
in ashes. 

Certain American Indians rubbed warm 
ashes on locally to relieve pain. “Ash 
water” was given children, charcoal com- 
presses were used for the throat, and they 
also took charcoal for stomach ailments. 
An old-fashioned remedy for ‘“‘sour stomach” 
yas made of a qt. of hardwood ashes. half 
a gill common soot, 6 pts. water. Digest, 
settle, filter, and take 3 tps., 3 times a day. 
In India, native carpenters use the burned- 
out tobacco from their pipes for injured 
hands, claiming the burned ash will heal 
anything, sticking wounds together without 
stitching or pain. 

Returning again to the fire: Nature 
often fights certain diseases by raising the 
body temperature. It is Nature’s way of 
restoration. ‘Purified by fire’ may be in- 
terpreted in different ways. 


’ 


Bowls of nuts usually grace tables at 
this season. They are much safer to eat 
than acid-producing candy. Walnuts con- 
tain vitamins A and B, but are acid-pro- 
ducing. Almonds, Brazil nuts, Cocoanuts, 
raw Peanuts, and Pecans also contain those 
vitamins and in addition are alkaline. The 
body being slightly alkaline needs a new 


EE Ed 


supply often, as it does not store up suffi- 
cient to last long at a time. Dates and 
Raisins both contain vitamins A and B, and 
are also alkaline. Let these be your sweet 
treats. A deficiency of vitamin A lowers 
resistance to lung troubles, ete.; a deficiency 
of B makes you prone to neuritis, ete.; it 
being a nerve vitamin. 


Skin foods containing certain vitamins 
accelerate activity of skin cells and smooth 
away wrinkles of care according to a Hun- 
garian chemist. From there also comes 
news that sulphur is beneficial, used in face 
powders. Soap made with sulphur and 
perfumed to disguise the odor, has been 
used for some time for certain facial blem- 
ishes. Sulphur and lard is an old remedy 
for itch—and highly efficacious it is. 

Midwinter is the time to reflect on the 
great garden mysteries. In the Summer, 
one is too busy. What brings the Rose back 
to life year after year, with the same sweet 
perfume and color, from its apparent winter 
of death? What mysterious thing in the 
tiny seed that stores up the beauty and fra- 
grance of the flowers, transmitting them 
year after year, century after century? 





Passing a Chinese barber shop I noticed 
a Chinaman placing hair clippings all 
around his window plants. Why I know 
not. The plants were all luxuriant looking. 
Whether human hair clippings are good for 
plants—at least it could hardly injure 
them—or whether he was merely getting rid 
of the clippings I know not. 


Does anyone know if the International 
Peace Garden, between the U. S. and Can- 
adian border, planned in 1929 by the Na- 
tional Assn. of Gardeners in ‘Toronto 
assembled, ever materialized; or is it still 
a “Peace Garden” dream, as so many of 
our peace plans are? ; 





A sensitive device was rigged up by two 
physicists whereby they were able to “listen 
in” on growing plants. Certain grasses are 
said to make quite a fuss in their rash to 
grow up. The Lotus bud bursts into bloom 
with a report not unlike a tiny gun might 
sound. Scientists are also studying the 
rays given off from different parts of living 
plants, believing that active growing cells 
throw off a radiation. In people, these 
radiations are called the Aura, and they 
have been photographed. , 


Housewives are bothered with steamed 
windows at this time of year. Try wiping 
them off with a cloth slightly moistened in 
glycerine. 


“The finer the nature, the more flaws 
it will show through the clearness of 
it; and it is a law of this universe that 
the best things shall be seldomest seen 
in their best forms.”—RUSKIN. 


At the risk of being thought too personal 
may I tell you of my 1933 resolution and 
the details that led to its making? With 
the Editor’s kindly tolerance and your 
friendly patience, I want to tell you a 
secret—up to now—as it concerns you as 
well as myself. 

For six years I have written Garden 
Facts and Philosophies for THE FLOWER 
GROWER. From the first I decided to stress 
the useful side of plants rather than their 
beauties, as it seems to be a common trait 
to overlook hidden homely virtues for mere 
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surface beauty. To prepare myself, it was 
therefore necessary to do considerable re- 
search and, as time passed, the subject 
became increasingly absorbing to me. So 
much so that I ever tried to likewise in- 
terest and enthuse my ‘readers in the sub- 
ject. Then a serious illness befell me, so 
that, for over a year and a half, during 
which time many of you were reading my 
page, | was unable to walk but a few steps 
at a time, and often not that. Today 
through the benefit received by my re- 
searches in the field I chose for myself on 
your behalf, I am restored. What a great 
reward has been mine in trying to enter- 
tain, interest and help you. But it is 
always thus: That we help ourselves most 
when trying to help others. 

I am neither physician, nor herbalist, nor 
do I advertise any. * Nor have I myself any- 
thing to advertise by giving you this little 
confidence. I only wanted to further im- 
press upon you the marvelous hidden med- 
icinal virtues in most plants — greatest 
often in the least attractive. And to re- 
mind you for the thousandth time almost, 
that if you seek Nature diligently, a rich 
reward awaits you. So this then is my 
1933 resolve: To try to give readers of 
this magazine more service by filling my 
department with more useful information. 


Many Orientals, especially Hindus, 
Burmese, and Singalese, have good teeth. 
Cleaning and preserving the teeth is almost 
a religion with them. And their tooth 
brushes are homemade. A twig is cut from 
a tree and chewed until the ends form a 
brush which is then used for scouring the 


teeth. Twigs from certain trees have a 
wonderfully whitening effect, equal to 
widely-advertised tooth pastes. Another 


reason for their strong good teeth is the 
habit of chewing sugar cane which every 
man, woman, and child, from poorest to 
richest, loves throughout the Orient. The 
necessary grinding, chewing and working 
it around in the mouth cannot help but 
clean the teeth. An effective tooth powder 
is also made by rendering a certain nut 
into charcoal; this also serves to cure 
toothaches and other dental troubles. By the 
way, bread crusts burned to charcoal make 
an excellent dentifrice. 

Are you a carbonate of soda addict using 
it for gas, sour stomach, heartburn, etc.? 
Better neutralize and remove the trouble 
by natural means. Burnet and kidney- 
wort combined have the power to neutralize 
and carry off stomach acidity, restoring 


functions of nature to normal and 
gradually removing obstructions. But 
when complications exist, combine them 


with White Poplar or Willow bark, Liver- 
wort, or _ Pellitory-on-the-wall. Strict 
attention should be given to the diet ab- 
staining from foods that disagree with the 
stomach. 





‘‘Growing Christmas Holly on 
the Farm’’ 


The above is the title of Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1693-F, which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., by a remittance of 5e 
in coin. 

This bulletin states that Holly may be 
grown either as a crop or by protecting 
the existing stands in the woodlands. It 
has a rather wide market for Christmas 
decorations, and in view of the increasing 
shortage of Christmas greens, it is well 
that those who have suitable situations 
should investigate the possibilities of this 
additional souree of income. The bulletin 
gives quite complete information. 
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Paths;—A Soliloquy* 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


is a path, Spring, Summer, Autumn 
or Winter. We may view it as a 
classie poem or a prose masterpiece. If 
we pause long enough in our meditations, 
we may see the beauty, the sorrow, the 


A REMARKABLE piece of literature 




















Give me a Path—and | shall never 
lose faith in God er my fellowman 


gladness, the serenity and solemnity of 
age all mixed with the mirth and gayety 
of childhood and youth. 

Pause a moment and gaze down at 
the age-worn stones! Here princes and 
peasants and _ presidents have _ trod. 
Some in costly attire, others in bare and 
bleeding feet, yet the hospitality of Na- 
ture recognized no difference in the 
classes. What myriads of beetles, rep- 
tiles, rodents and other kinds of beasts 
have crossed if not followed any age- 
worn path? Imbedded in its history are 
countless subjects for the pulpit and the 
platform. Here is where prosperity and 
poverty have appeared. But at no time 
did Nature waver. Her program has and 
always will be permanent and unchang- 
ing. Here about the loose stones the 
robber-flies of mid-summer days have 
perched and enacted tragedy after 
tragedy in the insect world. Here the 
male dust grasshoppers have mounted the 
air and while hovering above their dusky 
sweethearts, given raspy serenades in 
answer to the universal thread of sex- 
love. 

A path is a heaven for him who is 
wise enough to witness the beauty of 
Nature and interests himself in her mys- 
teries and lavishness. But he must have 


a heart and a soul that are so respon- 
sive to Nature’s sights and sounds that 
everything in his own nature will 
thoroughly harmonize with the environ- 
ment of a path. 

Every pebble in a well-worn path owns 
an interesting story, but its extreme sil- 
ence prevents it from divulging a single 
secret. It tells no tales except those of 
feet that have trod over it, of beating 
rains, of tropic heat in Summer and 
freezing weather in Winter. 

Where is the soul so dead that cannot 
be awakened under the thrill of the sight 
of a path, whether it leads through a 
meadow or through a shady woodland? 

As for me, give me a path at any time 
of the year, with a lovable child or a 
friendly dog for a companion, and I 
shall never lose faith in God or in my 
fellowman. 





* Note.—Editorial comment on Footpaths in 
this issue. 
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Random Nature Notes 


In various countries, names of Birds 
may mean entirely a different species. 
For example, the Mango Bird in Jamaica 
is a Humming Bird, while the Bird by 
the same name in India is an Oriole. 


The owner of a dog in Dalton, Georgia 
when speaking of Cats in the canine’s 
presence must spell the word, otherwise 
when the dog hears the name “Cat” 
spoken, he goes in search of a feline and 
usually finds one. 


The eggs of the Ox-botfly are laid on 
the heels and hindlegs of cows in Spring, 
and when hatched the young bore their 
way into the flesh. 


The Jack-O’Lantern Mushroom is 
poisonous but extremely beautiful. It 
gets its common name from the fact that 
when the Mushroom is young, it emits a 
light after night that may be mistaken 
for a Jack-O’Lantern. 


The Mandarin Duck is an exquisite 
Bird that has been introduced into the 
United States from China. 





Lichens Are Winter's Beautiful Ornaments 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


plants of Winter are the many 


, ‘HE most conspicuous ornamental 


Lichens that reach the height of” 


their beauty during the damp and foggy 
days of Winter and Springtime. An 
old rail fence, old board roofs, the 
trunks of old trees, huge boulders, and 
even old wagon wheels exposed to damp 
weather are chosen by Nature for set- 
ting her ornamental Lichen plants con- 
verting them into objects of beauty. 
Besides being merely a handsome 
plant, a Lichen is one of Nature’s' most 
remarkable creations. Not every per- 
son knows how to distinguish between a 
true Lichen and a true Moss, but it is 
the easiest thing on earth to do, if one 
will remember that a Moss has tiny 
leaves on its stems which are entirely 
absent from the stems of Lichens. A 
Lichen is simply a blunt-looking instru- 
ment beside a growth of moss. And yet 
there are a number of well-known Lich- 
ens that masquerade under the names of 
Mosses. One of the popular kinds is the 
Reindeer Moss, which supports large 
herds of Reindeer and Cattle in the 
highlands of Norway and in Alaska. 
Another species is known as “Iceland 
Moss,” which is relished as a food by 
man. Beard Moss, which ornaments the 
limbs of trees, is not a moss at all, and 
Red-tipped Moss or Crested Cladonia is 
a beautiful Lichen that is very popular 
and has been the choice of the rural 
child for three hundred years in the 
United States. 
_On the large mountain boulders in 
Winter when Lichens have built up 
large circular patches that look like 
handsome doilies spread out on the 
rocks, is where the Winter reaches the 
height of her most beautiful Lichen 
season. Such large circular patches al- 
ways remind me of circles in the water 


that keep growing larger though starting 
from a pebble thrown into the pond 
or creek. 

If a Lichen were a human being it 
would be guilty of violating the Consti- 
tution of the United States, for every 
Lichen is a slave holder pure and simple. 
Lichens do not make seed as blooming 
flowers do, but reproduce from small 
spores, and yet it is quite impos- 
sible for one of these spores to germi- 
nate without being lodged among the 
cells of an Alga plant. As the Lichen 
grows, it compels the Alga to make its 
food and feed it. The natural color of 
a Lichen is grey, but the greenish shade 
are the Algae plants, that it is holding 
as slaves to work and make its food. On 
the other hand Algae are perfectly able 
to take care of themselves and are often 
found on the same tree growing by 
themselves. 

Lichens are unlike the flowering 
plants, for when a drouth comes they 
shrivel up and look to be dead, but on 
the appearance of the first damp or 
rainy weather they straighten up and 
flatten out and soon are in perfect con- 
dition again. 








Lichens are among Nature’s most wonderful orna- 
mental plants for decorating rustic boulders in the 
mountains, old rail fences, the bark of old trees 
and even old wagon wheels as shown in this picture 
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Editorial } 


HE love of a garden and growing 

things, certainly has gotten the 
people. Gardens are no longer limited 
to the summer months. House plants 
have been in vogue for centuries and of 
late years, window gardens, dish gar- 
dens, plantadors, and so on have become 
quite the style; but here is the latest so 
far as we know. The bird bath, pedes- 
tal and all, removed from the out-of- 
doors to the house. A sun parlor makes 
the most desirable location for its win- 
ter home. No, the idea is not that win- 
ter birds will come into the house for 
their baths. During the cold months the 
bath changes its vocatiom and becomes a 
veritable miniature garden laid out and 
planted to suit the taste of its owner. 
It can be made into the most fascinat- 
ing bit of summertime, with even a little 
pool with a wee goldfish swimming in it. 
This all goes to show, that love of Nature 


Notes 


and growing things is very strong in. 


most humans, if given half a chance to 
let it come out. Surely no one who has 
a spot to call home, even though it may 
be very small and destitute, need be 
without a bit of green and perhaps a 
flower. How one pities dwellers in the 
slum sections of large cities, which really 
are very remote from the spots where 
wild flowers grow, some of which might 
supply the growing thing for those too 
poor to buy it. 


When the catalogues come, study them 
thoroughly, with careful attention to de- 
tail, before sending in your order. Know 
definitely whether you want green or but- 
ter beans, early or late beets, cabbage, 
ete. Also be sure the plants you order, 
whether by seed or plant, are suitable for 
the space you have in mind for them. 
Plants have a way of growing, and often 
outgrow the bit of ground alloted to 
them. 

Read the descriptions with an under- 
standing mind, so that you can visualize 
the mature plants. Crowding is a common 
fault of amateurs. Seedlings are usually 
so tiny it often seems ineredible that 
they will ever become great tall bushy 
plants. Make note of height, spread, 
required location as to the amount of 
sunshine desired, soil, moisture, ete. A 
knowledge of these conditions and the 
proper supplying of them is the largest 
factor in successful gardening. 


If possible try two or three “novelties.” 
They may not be better than standard 
varieties, but at least they’ll give you a 
little extra fun. In planning for the 
vegetable garden depend on old reliables 
for the main crops, but also try a few 
novelties. A real important novelty is a 
rare thing, so do not depend too much 
on them, lest your garden be a failure. 


Do not forget the birds. It is cruel to 
tempt them to stay in a cold climate and 
then neglect them. A mixture of melted 
—unsalted—fats, into which bread 
crumbs, raw oatmeal, ground melon or 
squash seeds, and corn meal have been 
stirred, can be packed in a feeder of any 
kind while warm, where it will quickly 
harden. 


Wisteria is not an easy bloomer in this 
section, although only a hundred miles 
west of us it is one of the delights of 
late Spring. It cannot be climate that 
makes the difference, for vines grow most 
luxuriantly; perhaps soil has something 
to do with non-blooming. There are two 
distinet varieties of Wisteria, one bloom- 
ing about two weeks later than the other 
and really blooming. A doctor in the 
nearby city of Rome had a long pergola 
covered with Wisteria for years, but 
never succeeded in getting any blossoms. 
Finally he discovered somewhere a vine 
loaded with blossoms, and got possession 
of that, or one like it. He removed the 
old vines and by rooting laid down pieces 
of his new vine he has finally recovered 
his pergola and has a wealth of glorious 
flowers every Spring, a couple of weeks 
after the usual season. 


Severe root pruning will, in some 
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cases at least, cause old vines to turn over 
a new leaf and burst forth in bloom. 
Some years ago when this question of the 
non—blooming of Wisterias was brought 
up, the following directions were received 
from a lady in Pennsylvania. “Wisteria 
fails to bloom.’ Why? I had the same 
thing happen to me—I was told to dig 
down at the root some distance below 
the mere surface roots and prune the 
roots. I did this, going down about two 
feet and found the main root branched 
into two roots (a little sketch showed the 
appearance of the root system.) One 
branch was cut off a few inches from the 
upright root, leaving only half the 
amount of root for the vine. Then the 
earth was filled in again. My vine has 
blossomed every year since. Hope this 
will help it. It can’t harm.” 

These directions were given, two years 
ago, to a member of the Utica Garden 
Club who owned four most luxuriant 
vines that were a number of years old 
but never had blossomed. Fall would 
probably have been the better time to 
prune them for quick results, but it was 
Spring when she learned what to try, 
so she had a man dig down a couple of 
feet and found some vines had two root 
branches and some three. They were 
pruned off as directed leaving only one 
root to a vine, then the earth was put 
back, but some fertilizer was with it, 
The following Spring one of the four 
vines was loaded with most beautiful 
blossoms. Why the other three failed to 
do likewise who can say? Perhaps the 
coming Spring will find all four making 
a glorious showing. This seems as 
though Wisteria vines are prone to grow- 
ing too freely, sacrificing flowers to 
foliage. 

Moral; if you have non-blooming old 
vines try root pruning, but if you are 
setting out new ones, be sure and get the 
late kind that blooms very young and 
very abundantly. 








Club-Mosses;—Lycopodiums and 


Selagenellas 
BY MARION P. THOMAS 


been divided by botanists into 

Flowering plants and Flowerless 
plants. In the past the flowering ones 
were put into the sub-kingdom. Phan- 
erogamia and those not flowering were 
Crytogamia. Modern botanists, while 
accepting the divisions as of old, have 
their own ideas of up-to-date names, so 
they call the flowering plants Sper ma to 
phy ta and the non-flowering ones are 
put under three heads according to their 
mode of reproduction. 


[tee Vegetable Kingdom has long 


The Club-Mosses are found in the same 
order as Ferns, which is the highest di- 
vision of flowerless plants, the Pterido- 
phyta. Under this heading are two 
groups; Ferns and Fern Allies. They 
have roots and stems with woody tissues 
and ducts specialized for different func- 
tions and are reproduced by spores. All 
of this is not true of the lower forms of 
non-flowering plants; Mosses, Lichens, 
Algae, ete. 

As man usually reckons value, flower- 
less plants do not stand high. So far he 
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has not been able to make much money 
out of them, but who has a right to say 
that for that reason they are of little 
value. Many of them are very beautiful 
and are used in various ways for decora- 
tive purposes. Even a money value is 
not altogether lacking among them. 

The Pteridophytes, which is the divi- 
sion of interest to us just now is again 
divided into Ferns and Fern Allies and 
it is among the latter that we find the 
plants that are the subject of this article; 
the Club-Mosses. There are four orders 
of Fern Allies all of them very interest- 
ing, but we must confine ourselves to the 
third order—Lycopodiales and in this 
order are two families of Club-Mosses; 
the Lycopodiums and the Selagenellas. 
In the former family, Lycopodiums, we 
find several »ld friends. Most of us have 
known three members at least, all our 
lives, but we have called them by nick- 
names without questioning just who and 
what they are. 

Who doesn’t know the three common 
kinds of “Ground Pine”; Stag-horn, Up- 
right or Princess Pine, and Crow’s foot? 
Well, they are not pines at all but they 
are evergreen and their spores are borne 
on upright stems that remind one of tiny 
cones; besides they are gathered in large 
quantities for Christmas decorations, con- 
sequently any one but a botanist asso- 
ciates them with Pines, Cedars and other 
Conifers, and never dreams that they are 
really related to the Ferns. Surely the 
outward resemblance is not great but 
scientists delve beneath appearances and 
study structure and habits. 

Willard N. Clute in his book, “The 
Fern Allies” says: “In the early days 
of plant study, long before the art of 
simpling had chrystallized into the sci- 
ence of botany, people had very hazy 
ideas regarding the affinities of plants, 
and the most diverse were often placed 
in the same group. The Lycopodiums 
were thought to be Mosses, but the fact 
that they bear their spores in club- 
shaped spikes did not eseape notice, and 
they were accordingly called Club-Mosses 
to distinguish them from the true Mosses, 
which bear their spores in capsules.” 

The name has stuck and as Mr. Clute 
says, is likely to remain as it is both con- 
venient and descriptive. 

On a sandy knoll beyond South Trenton 
(N. Y.) I found four varieties, which if 
I am correct in identifying them, from 
both “Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture” and Ciute’s “Fern Allies,” are; 
Lycopodium obseutum—the little tree I 
have always known as upright Ground 
Pine or Princess Pine. Bailey ealls it 
“eommon Ground Pine.” Obsecurum refers 
to the way in which its trailing stem is 
obscured in the ground. I had always 
supposed that each little tree was a sepa- 
rate plant until told otherwise, so in 
gathering it we hunted for the under- 
ground stem and found difficulty in dig- 
ging it up uninjured, as we had no suit- 
able garden tool, not having gone with 
the thought of getting these plants. An- 
other is L. complanatum “Crow’s foot.” 
I have occasionally heard it called “run- 
ning cedar.” Bailey gives it as Northern 
or Festoon Ground Pine; while Mr. Clute 
calls it “The Ground Pine,” but says it 
would require a lively imagination to de- 





One of our Window Boxes 
planted to Petunia inflata 
and Mignon Dahlias. The 
photo does not do justice 
b the shadow of the 
awning cuts off much of 
the bloom. The four 
windows back of the box 
were completely covered 
with a network of bloom, 
In fact you can see the 
vines eoming up back of 
the awning in the center 
of the photo. 
A. T. St. John, (Sask.) 














tect any resemblance to the Pine. L. 
complanatum usually has four cones to 
a stem. The main stem dividing, and 
each part dividing again. As I gathered 
some the spores shook out and rose in 
tiny clouds of dust. Here is hoping 
they were fertile and ready to start a new 
growth to replace any damage I had done 
in gathering the old. 

Then there is the variety we all know 
as Stag-horn, L. clavatum or “common 
Club-Moss” aceording to both Bailey and 
Clute. Mr. Clute says this is called 
Stag-horn or Buck-horn and also Fox’s- 
tail in the Old World, but he gives a 
quite different species under the name 


Stag-horn. The common names seem to. 


be used in different sections of the world 
with much license. The true Stag-horn 
Club-Moss, L. cernuum, is most attrae- 
tive-looking, according to the illustra- 
tion in “The Fern Allies.” It is a trop- 
ical variety found in some of the South- 
ern States, and the rarest of the tropical 
ones in this country. Its general habit 
is like the tree Club-Moss, L. obscurum, 
except that the main stem is seldom 
underground. 

Of the fourth kind that I found I feel 
uncertain. I thought it what Bailey gives 
as L. lucidulum—the Interrupted Club- 
Moss, but Mr. Clute put these in two 
separate groups. It would require an- 
other trip and much closer examining to 
decide whether this is the Interrupted 
Club-Moss of Old World naming—Clute’s 
Stiff Club-Moss, L. annotinum, or the 
Shinning Club-Moss, L. lucidulum, which 
does not have the trailing stem and 
grows in “rich moist soil on deeply- 
shaded hill sites. The illustration of the 
latter would make one say, “That is it,” 
but I found it growing on the same knoll 
as the other three. 

Lycopodiums are of very ancient 
origin being found in beds of coal along 
with their relatives the Tree Ferns. 
Those early ones which helped long be- 
fore the age of man, to form the fuel 
now being used, certainly are entitled to 
being valued economically. The spores 
of Lycopodiums are very inflammable and 
have formerly been gathered for making 
fireworks. It is doubtful if they are so 
used in these days. Crushed very fine 
the Lycopodium powder is used by drug- 
gists, but not so much as in earlier 
times. It used to be used to stop a cut 
from bleeding. I remember having 
heard people say the dust, which of 


course is the spores from  puff-balls, 
would stop bleeding, but I always thought 
I would hate to try it for fear of infec- 
tion. The dry puff-balls haven’t a very 
clean look. Druggists use Lycopodium 
powder to dust over pills to keep them 
from sticking together. 

So far no Lycopodium has been found 
in the State of California. It seems 
strange that none of the northern varie- 
ties are found among the mountains 
there or again that some of the tropical 
ones found in the southern states have 
not reached the warm sections of Cali- 
fornia. 

There is another family of Club- 
Mosses, the Selaganellas not as well 
known as their larger cousins. In 
earlier times they were classed with the 
Lycopodiums and florists are still selling 
them under that name, but the ~micro- 
scope has shown a marked difference in 
the arrangement of spore-cases and 
spores. That over-worked word, sex, of 
which we ave all so tired, crops up here 
again and is the cause of the Selaginellas 
being put in a family by themselves in- 
stead of being left with the Lycopodiums. 

It has been discovered that each spike 
contains two compartments of spore- 
eases. In the lower flat each spore-case 
has about four large spores called mega- 
spores or “Meg’”’ for short. These as 
the nickname indicates are the female 
spores. In the apartment above are the 
spore-cases with great numbers of 
smaller spores called microspores or 
“Mikes.” In the Lycopodiums all the 
spores in each ease are alike. 





Useful Hints for January 


NOTHER year has arrived and right 

off, the amateur gardener begins to 
look forward to Spring and the garden. 
Among the New Year’s resolutions 
should be some along this hobby line. 
For instance, “I resolve not to order a 
lot of seeds for which I have no room.” 
To waste is as wrong as to hoard, so why 
buy seeds, many of which will never be 
planted and after a year or two of savy- 
ing, throw them out? 


January is none too early to look over 
stakes, markers, ete.; sort them as to 
size and see that all are painted. Stakes 
should be the color of the foliage to be 
as inconspicuous as possible. Painting 
will also preserve them. If using just 
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plain stakes, with no loops of wire for 
holding the plants, drive small staples 
on one or two sides and at intervals of 
three or four inches. These make most 
convenient places to put the tying ma- 
terial through and keep it from slipping 
down. Do this before painting, so that 
the staples will be painted too. 


Look over all of your garden supplies 
and get what more are needed. It is very 
trying not to have such things when the 
time comes for their use. Plants will 
not delay growth for one to get supports 
ready, and the first wind will lop them 
over. 


Gardeners, that is amateurs, are all 
looking for the many catalogues that be- 
gin to arrive with this first month in the 
year. The illustrated ones are most 
fascinating and hours may be spent in 
their perusal. Once again, “Do not be- 
come so intoxicated with their charms 
that you order recklessly.” If planning 
to grow annuals, try one or two that you 
have never raised before. 


Go over your garden plan and make 
any changes you desire for the new sea- 
son. Have in mind as nearly as possible 
what you want your garden to be for 
this year 1933. 


Do not neglect the house plants, forget- 
ting to water them if only once:in a while 
will not keep them in good condition. 
Why should they. be expected to thrive 
with such lack of care? 


If you have Dahlia and other tubers 
in the cellar, see that they do not become 
too dry. They will be safe if kept where 
potatoes will keep without shrivelling. 
Bulbs, corms and even many seeds, are 
toothsome morsels to mice, so be sure 
they are protected. They should also be 
kept where they will not become dried 
out. 





Vegetable’ Gardening is given some 


space in this issue, and it is our intention 
to continue this department each month, 
believing that most readers who are in- 
terested in Flowers are likewise interested 
in the importance of Vegetables for the 
home garden. 
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Meneame denier 
be 


Oh, when the summer sun is high, 
Or raindrops fall from out the sky, 
Grandpa’s old umbrella gray, 
Will keep the sun or rain away. 
Now teil us Mr. Turtle, do 
Is your shell your umbrella too? 
—MARIE-ANNE JORDAN. ’30 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 


























Helen and her friends at the party 


The Soap-Bubble Party 

ELEN, aged ten, ran to school with her 

eyes shining, and a bright happy 
smile on her face. “Miss Smith,” she said 
to her teacher, “Mother says I may have a 
party.” “That will be nice,” replied Miss 
Smith, “What kind of a party is it, and 
who will you invite?” Helen’s face lit up 
as she replied, “It is going to be a soap- 
bubble party and Daddy brought home a 
soap-bubble pipe for each guest. I am 
going to invite all of the boys and girls in 
my class at school.” 

The little girl asked all of her class- 
mates to come to her party to be held at 
her home on the following Wednesday after 
school. Of course none of the children re- 
fused her invitation, because Helen had 
invited them to parties before and they all 
knew how much fun they would have. 
Helen’s mother enjoyed fixing good dainties 
for her little daughter’s guests. This time 
they would have dainty chicken sandwiches, 
little cakes, oranges, and cocoa. 

As soon as_ school closed on Wednesday 
afternoon, Helen and her little guests went 
straight to Helen’s home where Mother 


awaited the little folks. After a kindly 
smile and word of welcome she led them 
into the warm room. 

The little hostess brought out the bubble 
pipes at once, and supplied each guest with 
a cup and pipe. Soon all were gaily blow- 
ing the airy bubbles, trying to see who 
could keep theirs in the air longest before 
bursting. A prize was to be given to the 
boy or girl who won. What fun they had, 
and what happy laughter. The party was 
to be from 3:30 to 5:00 o’clock. 

When they had become tired of blowing 
bubbles, Mother brought in the lunch. How 
delighted the children were over the dainty 
sandwiches and pretty cakes. 

After the lunch it was time to go home. 
Fach little guest expressed himself as hav- 
ing had a fine time and hoped Helen would 
have more bubble parties. When the little 
friends were gone, Helen gave Mother a 
big kiss for helping her to have such a nice 
time, and you may imagine Daddy came 
in for his share of thanks too, because he 
bought the little bubble pipes which made 
them so much fun. Helen said she would 
have another soap-bubble party sometime. 





Bible Stories 
"To Bible tells us of twin boys, Jacob 


and Esau, sons of Isaac. The mother’s 

name was Rebekah. Although the boys 
were twins, Esau was a little older than his 
brother Jacob and was entitled to the bless- 
ing of the father when he died, also the 
oldest son was to have the birthright, which 
meant that the father gave the oldest son 
twice as much as the younger brother, of 
whatever the father had. 

Isaac loved Esau more than Jacob, but 
the mother loved Jacob the best. Esau 
was a hunter and brought his father what 
he killed in the hunt, which was greatly 
pleasing to the old father. Jacob loved the 
soil and cared for the flocks of his father. 
The older brother cared nothing for the 
blessing he knew he was to receive or the 
birthright, but Jacob wished very much to 
have it. The one who received the birth- 
right also received a blessing from God. 

One day Esau came home hungry from 
the hunt, seeing Jacob had just made some- 
thing that was red that was good to eat, 





he wanted some of it. Jacob told him he 
could have some if he would sell his birth- 
right. Esau cared little for the birthright 
and thought he was going to die of hunger 
anyway, so he sold his birthright for the 
dish of red stuff, called pottage. This was 
not right for Jacob to do this to Esau, or 
for Esau to think so little of his birth- 
right and God’s blessing. 

Later, Jacob received the blessing from 
his father instead of Esau by deceiving the 
father into thinking he was blessing Esau, 
because the father was old and nearly blind 
and could not see the son. This was wrong 
too, and Jacob had to run away from home 
afterward, because Esau was very angry 
with him and wanted to kill his brother. 

It never pays to do wrong because we 
will always get into trouble if we do things 
that we should not do. 





Something to Do 
HIS is a time when out-door activities 
in Nature Study are limited, but even 
when the ground is covered with snow, 
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there is much of interest to be done in the 
house. Suppose, boys and girls, you try 
germinating seeds, which means placing the 
seeds between pieces of blotting paper, and 
by keeping the paper moist, soon the roots 
will begin to form on the seeds. 

Corn kernels are good for this purpose, 
also beans might be treated the same way. 
It is fun to notice how long it takes for 
the roots to form, and to watch their 
development for several days. 


Do not forget to put out food for your 
Bird Friends this time of year. The cold 
and snow makes it hard for the Birds to 
find enough to eat at this time. Be sure 
to put out seed for the hard-billed Birds, 
and soft food and suet for the soft-billed 
ones. 

It would be interesting for boys and girls 
to notice what kinds of Birds spend the 
Winter in their own localities. If you have 
a bird feeding station, it is easy to notice 
the different kinds that come to enjoy your 
kindness. Be sure to put out water once 
a day, where they can find it, too. Of 
course the water freezes quickly but per- 
haps you can put some out every day. 





Our Play-Time 


HIS month we have patterns to make, 
a Mama and Papa doll. You may use 
almost any size paper you want, but if it 
is too large, unless you cut out the pattern 
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and mark it on soft carboard, the dolls will 
not be firm enough. 

Be sure to fold on the dotted lines and 
cut on heavy lines. Draw in the face with 
pencil or crayon, and color the hair. With 
a little practice you can soon learn to cut 
all kinds of clothes from different colored 
paper for your dolls. 

Next month you will have patterns for a 
boy and girl doll. 





A subscriber, to complete his files, is 
short of the January issue 1927. We are 
also short in our files of February 1927. 

Any reader having extra copies of 
January or February 1927 will have his 
subseription advanced three months for 
one copy, or six months for two copies. 

Pack cavefully and send to Madison 
Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 











The Glory of Winter. 





See text for description 


Shadow-Box Art in Flowers 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


VER the American Middle-West, 
() flower-lovers and art-lovers, both, 


are preparing, then building, then” 


filling Shadow-Boxes. These Shadow- 
Boxes duplicate landscapes, coast-seapes, 
gardens. ; 

Material, so far as possible, is secured 
from the artists’ gardens. There, or from 
the gardens of the several flower-lovers 
comprising the club which sponsors the 
box idea. 

The work is the result of the admira- 
tion excited by a series of Shadow- 
Boxes of the sort shown at a flower-and 
garden-show in Cincinnati. Out of the 
work is coming a new and tremendous 
appreciation of the possibilities with 
flowers from the garden, for working 
into ornaments for the home. 

Each garden club was asked to con- 
tribute a Shadow-Box done in flowers, or 
twigs and leaves; or other things sug- 
gestive of the out-of-doors; in as natural 
a way as one might. Boxes should be at 
least 20 inches long. There should be 9 
shown at a time. After an appropriate 
period, these would be replaced by others 
in turn. 

The President of a garden elub, receiv- 
ing the request, appointed a member as a 
committee to comply. Sometimes the 
President suggested the theme for the 
Shadow-Box Garden. “Make it a Japan- 
ese garden,” she might say. More often 
it was left to the appointee. She could 
add members to her committee of one to 
accomplish the result. Workers arranged 
when they should meet and where. 

Words fail to convey the beauty of the 
Boxes resulting. They provide endless 
themes to persons preparing such Boxes 
elsewhere. 

First of the Shadow-Boxes displayed 
a given evening, duplicated in what nat- 
ural materials could be found to serve, 


a Peach orchard on a wind-blown hill. 
Exquisitely-wrought meadow-land, of a 
light green grass, smooth as Kentucky 
Bluegrass, sloped to the orchard bounds. 
There rows of old, gnarled Peach trees 
seemed to be swayed by a passing breeze, 
as they scattered in rude rows on the 
knoll. Through the laden boughs one saw 
far hills beyond. Above, circled topaz 
sky. Under the nearer trees a peasant 
mother and child disported in the sun- 
light breaking through the boughs. 

Alongside was the Box centered about 
a snow-clad mountain. Seattering its 
slopes were wind-whipped evergreens— 
stunt-forms of trees. These trees, only 
close inspection revealed, were made of 
ordinary household sponge; cut to the 
proper shape. Over the tree-line the 
iced-about mountain crest rises to the 
lowering sky. There some tombstones, 
of brothers who served in a hospice on 
the ridge, rise, wind-tossed, in turn. 
Squarely at the black storm-sky, this lit- 
tle upland abbey rises, reminding of the 
hospice at St. Bernard. A dark, ice- 
choken river emerges from the other 
(sponge) trees to the side. The Box 
typifies Winter. 


MPLOYING the religious theme 
again, the Garden Department of 
the Covington Art Club turned to warmer 
climes. Its Shadow-Box subject was a 
scene in the Holy Land. A erucifix, 
rising over outcrops of rocks, capped the 
mountain fields. About this, among the 
stones, grass grew, very spare. Sheep 
are feeding on this and on the lichens 
of the rock,—while ambling toward 
mountains beyond. The shepherd is 
asleep, the crook secure beneath his 
knees; his back against a rock. 
The Terrace Park Garden Club por- 
trayed a bit of wild valley land in the 
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The concept employing the Sponges. 


Andes. Here, too, there was shown a 
snow-capped peak; but rising against 
the far back-ground at the foot of the 
mountain stretches a tropical forest. In 
this is a pool, all hidden, almost, in moss. 
Tall Arbor Vitae, or Cypress, begin 
mounting from its farther shore. One 
looks through them to the mountain itself. 
The concept is a tableau worked out 
from a well-known painting. A print 
of that painting is here shown. 

Another extra-lovely Shadow-Box came 
from the Ault Park Garden Club. This 
presented a quiet, sun-and-shadow-filled 
glade in a Mid-Western forest; far 
enough north that some Birches appear- 
ed. These trees towered high from 
the glade of Ferns in foreground. 
Through them the eye passed to a deep 
blue lake in background (like a sheet of 
glass imbedded in the live Ferns), and 
sploteched with dark blue, green, and 
black. Familiar deciduous plants were set 
in the grass. Other birch-glades climbed 
the hills across the glade itself. A strange 
restfulness,—a sense of being away in 
far-vacation woods,—came from studying 
the picture. 

The Norwood Garden Club selected a 
wholly different motif: The visitor to 
the Shadow-Boxes found himself looking 
out upon a porch to its edge, where a 
huge Corinthian pillar towered. Ivy 
climbed the pillar to its top. To its 
right and left tall Myrtle-shrubs rose,— 
eut to formal size. In distance a moun- 
tain slanted off. Kiddies, naked from a 
swim, were climbing this. The tab- 
leaux was taken from a sketch made, 
some time before, at a noted Lombard 
villa. 

One of the most exquisite concepts 
shown in Shadow-Box form, was a tab- 
leaux presentation of Henri Jourdain’s 
“Glory of Winter.” As all who are familiar 
with the painting know, the picture cent- 
ers about a country road,—snow-choked. 
This leads away, between tall brown 
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See text for description 


trees on which the snow rests thick, to 
distance. Actual twigs have been used 
for branches here. Sprigs of dry Pep- 
per Grass, with their tiny seed-pods, are 
the smaller boughs. To right and left 
of the road are the snow-bound fields. 
Hay stacks, snowed-in also, scatter there. 
More Pepper Grass twigs build the wild 
shrubs such fields know. The meadows 
lead to far skies, of the strange threaten- 
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ing red of winter sunsets. The tableau 
is placed well back in the box, as are all 
the rest. Small electric lights are set 
to the edge of the box, at the front, in 
such a wise as to be concealed from the 
view, yet fill all with just the proper 
radiance. This one is also illustrated here. 

Across the front, or face, of the 
Shadow-Box of the Milford Garden Club 
a very fine cloth was drawn. Of extra- 
fine silk, with proper light behind, to 
come dimly through, this cloth gives all 
things presented behind, the effect one 
finds in old French paintings at times, 
—those of the times of Louis most 
especially. To the rear of this shade, 
the terrace of a famous old French pal- 
ace appears. <A cupola, of marble, rises 
to its rear. Broad marble stairs give ac- 
cess to the walk. There is a rich marble 
balustrade. Beyond is the sea. Shrub- 
bery,—dry smilax it really is,—is all 
about. At the foot of the stair a child 
gathers flowers,—wee pink begonias 
are employed. On the terrace, two ladies 
in Louis XIV period attire, stroll, while 
carrying newly-picked flowers. 

What work this sequence alone pre- 
sents may be guessed from the statement 
that just one of the boxes took its craft- 
ers three weeks’ spare-time to complete. 
Work it was; but play—pleasure,—joy, 
—throughout! The joy that comes with 
accomplishment when dealing with flow- 
ers,—the open,—Nature’s really extra- 
beautiful things. 

Improvising, achieving, simulating Na- 
ture in miniature, a thousand lessons else 
were sent home. Best of all, however, 
there came a new regard for usefulness 
of stems, twigs, leaves, in works of art. 

With that, new skill in arranging one’s 
flowers. 





My List of Best Dozen Peonies 


BY D. H. CARTER, (Mich.) 


(in American Peony Society Bulletin) 


WANT to offer a few ideas on varieties. 
My list of twelve best varieties would 
be something like this: 

RED—Officinalis Rubra, Richard Carvel, 
Philippe Rwoire, Karl Rosefield. 

PINK—Edulis Superba, Souvenir de 
Louis Bigot, Therese, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Pierre Duchartre. 

WHITE—Festiva Mazima, 
Kelway’s Glorious. 

I am ready to doubt the correctness of 
this list in my own mind but it will help 
show my idea of a best dozen. Officinalis 
Rubra and we can add the Rosea, have a 
place all their own. Who would want to 
have only Philippe Rivoire which I love the 
more I look at it, when Richard Carvel will 
supply much earlier blooms of excellent 
quality? Richard Carvel is much more 
valuable to us because it has no real com- 
petition in its season. We like Augustin 
D’Hour, and Karl Rosefield and Marechal 
Vaillant gives us late red bloom. 

In whites Festiva Mawima is a wonder- 
ful all-around Peony. There is a confusing 
long list of good whites, some have beauti- 
ful form but would they be as good for the 
average planter? We have a good white 
much earlier but I got it without a name. 
I love Tourangelle. It is a late, sweet- 
smelling Peony with a wonderful delicate 
color. It has its faults. 

In pinks I do not know what can take 
the place of Edulis Superba for its season. 


Tourangelle, 





Souvenir de Louis Bigot and Therese are 
too dwarf on our young plants to be cut 
flower varieties, but they are beautiful. 
Sarah Bernhardt looks like the best cut- 
flower pink. Pierre Ducharte is one of the 
finest late pinks. 

At Ann Arbor in the Peony collection in 
the Nichols Arboretum, Grover Cleveland 
was the outstanding late-midseason red as 
a garden show. Philippe Rivoire would be 
overlooked as a landscape variety. Our 
Grover Cleveland is not blooming. Frankie 
Curtis looked like a distinct new variety. 
One young plant was blooming. The whole 
garden of Peonies was wonderful with its 
grass walks and peat-covered beds. Visitors 
are given a chart and each bed has 30 
plants of 15 varieties, and each corner of 
the bed has a cement block with the bed 
number. 

At the Fort Wayne Peony Show, the only 
new variety that impressed me was a new 
red Officinalis of Mr. Glasscock. 

Japanese and singles impressed me at the 
show. I had never seen a good collection 
before. 

Now as to my list of 12 varieties. A 
showroom is not the place to give a variety 
its rating. Poultry men did that 20 years 
ago but found their mistake. 

I want the best Peony of its season and 
color for cut flowers or as a landscape 
variety and I certainly want mere than one 
variety of reds. 
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Book Reviews 














THE CULTURE OF FLOWERS. By Henry 
J. Moore. Profusely illustrated, several 
of the illustrations being full-page color 
plates. 232 pp. The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, Can. Price $2.50. 


This is a practical book on the culture 
of annuals, half-hardy biennials, and half- 
hardy perennials adapted to the gardens of 
Canada and the northern United States. 
In addition to the usual cultural directions, 
there are individual descriptions of the 
many plants included, with special needs 
indicated in the care of each from seedling 
to maturity. An interesting and unusual 
chapter deals with plants of special colors 
and those for special purposes and condi- 
tions. Annual Climbing Plants, Half-Hardy 
Bulbous and Tuberous Perennials, and 
Ornamental Grasses are treated in other 
chapters. 


FLOWERS OF THE WILD, THEIR CUL- 
TURE AND REQUIREMENTS. By 
Frank C. Pellett. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs by the author. 160 pp. 
A. T. DeLaMare Company, Inc., New 
York. Price $2.00. 


Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER need no 
introduction to this charming writer, and 
in no phase of nature study is he in happier 
mood than among the wild flowers. The 
story is one covering an experience of more 
than twenty years and a scope. of nearly 
seven acres. He finds that environment is 
usually the key to success; that almost any 
wild plant will thrive under special con- 
ditions, but only a few will do well any- 
where. “If the reader is encouraged to 
cultivate the native flowers and is better 
able to understand the peculiar requirements 
which must be met in order to succeed with 
them,” says the author, “the book will have 
achieved its purpose.” We believe it will 
do all of this and more. It will inspire a 
new love for, and a greater desire to pro- 
tect our wildings. 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? By Frank M. 
Chapman, Curator of Birds in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 144 pp. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
Price $1.50. 

This is a complete guide to all land 
birds east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Three hundred and one different species 
are pictured and numerous plates show 
their relative size as well as natural col- 
ors. They are further arranged accord- 
ing to season, thus making their identifica- 
tion as simple as possible to the beginner. 
Brief descriptions of distinguishing marks, 
range, nest, eggs, and song of each, together 
with the locality where usually found, 
makes this a most useful and convenient 
book for the amateur bird student. 


THE PET BOOK. By Anna Botsford 
Comstock. Profusely illustrated, the 
frontispiece, in colors, being from a 
painting by Fuertes. 310 pp. Comstock 
Pub. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. Price $3.50. 
This book, which has reached its fourth 

edition, is valuable to any one keeping pets. 

It is especially desirable for the teacher, 

giving directions for feeding and making 

comfortable the little creatures of the woods 
and fields, which children are likely to 
bring to the schoolroom for study. It in- 
cludes about seventy subjects, and well 
covers the ground of mammals, birds, fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, and invertebrates. It 
will do much to minimize the declaration of 
Dr. Hornaday that “Being a ‘Pet’ is at best 
a hazardous occupation.” 


Bessie L. Putnam, (Penna.) 
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Garden Plan Suggestions 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I am enclosing a sketch of our yard and 
will appreciate any help which can be offered 
to arrangement of shrubs and flowers. Our 
house is one of the older types, a story and a 
half, gable roof, with gable to the front. 

JENNIE M. SHIELDS, (Iowa) 


Answer :—The special feature of this gar- 
den is a white picket fence, extending from 
the house to the south lot line. In the cen- 
ter of this fence is a rose-covered arch. Just 
inside the fence is a Rose border extending 
along the fence to the lot line and continu- 
ing along this line back to the perennial 
garden. On the street side of this fence is 
an assortment of shrubs which should also 
follow the house on the side and also 
around the front. 

This will make of the rear part of this 
garden an outdoor living room, shut off 
from the street with the exception of the 
open arch in the fence. 

In the center of this plot is located a 
Pool, or it might be a Bird Bath which 
should be placed just opposite the arch. 
With a five foot border of perennials to 
separate this part from the vegetable gar- 
den this will be complete. 

To the north of the house is an open 
lawn with a line of shrubs and shade trees 
on the lot line which continues across the 
rear, screening the chicken run and garage. 
Here a hardy perennial border may be 
planted in front of the shrubs. A line of 
shade trees on the street line will add 
greatly to the place. 


O. W. HorrMan, (Fla.) 





Classifying the Amateur 
To THP EDITOR: 


You have been suggested as being able to 
give us some suggestions which would help 
our flower show committee next year in mak- 
ing and distinguishing classes. 

This year was only our second year at con- 
ducting a show and we were most successful 


with it, but we experienced some difficulty and 
confusion which we hope to avoid in future 
shows. 

Most of our members have gardens purely 
for their own and friends’ pleasure, but there 
are a few members, and some non-members 
who would compete. Our trouble is in 
separating the strictly amateur from those 
who have larger gardens, buy more varieties, 
and then turn over their stock to sell. They 
sell in a small way to be sure, and they do 
not consider themselves commercial growers. 
In a sense they are not, but those who have 
smaller incomes and space for planting, feel 
they cannot directly compete with these other 
growers. 

Do other clubs have similar conditions to 
meet? What do vou suggest as a fair solution 
for us? 

We will appreciate any help you give us in 
order that we may arrive at some definite 
ruling, and then in good season before our 
next show, acquaint any who may be in- 
terested and qualified to place displays in 
competition in the classes which will meet and 
adequately fit their particular type of growing 
conditions. 

Mrs. ALIcE L. Hoyt, ( Mass.) 


Answer:—I have been over this subject 
many times and I have been largely instru- 
mental in getting this subject pretty well 
threshed out. 

The gist of the matter is that the amateur 
flower grower is one who grows flowers for 
a love of the work and not for profit. He 
can sell flowers or bulbs or stock from his 
garden without losing his status as an 
amateur, providing his sales do not give 
him an annual profit or any considerable 
part of his income. 


This definition is nothing but common 
sense. There is no reason why a person 
should be debarred from the amateur classes 
because he sells a few dollars worth of stock 
throughout the year, and surely no one 
would expect these advanced amateurs to 
give away their stock to maintain their 
amateur status. Nor do these people be- 
come professionals simply because they sell 
stock, when they have other sources of liveli- 
hood and flower growing is only a hobby 
and sales of stock only incidental, and not 
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through the use of advertising matter, solici- 
tation otherwise, etc. 

If this problem gives you serious diffi- 
culties, you can arrange two different 
classes of amateurs, the strictly amateurs 
who grow in a very small way, and the 
advanced amateurs who have larger plant- 
ings and make somewhat of a specialty of 
their gardens. However, it is hard to 
separate the classes in this way and I 
really do not see any necessity for it. To 
win at a flower show the exhibitor must 
have extra good stock, and he ought not 
feel that the man with a larger planting 
can grow any better stock than he for this 
reason. Indeed, some of the largest plant- 
ings do not produce the best stock by any 
means, as the small grower has the ad- 
vantage of being able to give personal 
attention to his floral operations. 

What I have written you above is 
essentially what I have written editorially 
in THe FLowerR GROWER and discussed 
quite fully. It is now quite generally con- 
ceded that the amateur may sell from his 
garden if his sales are not expected to 
yield him an important part of his annual 
income. I really think that it is quite 
safe to let the amateurs classify them- 
selves, and it is a fact that no man is a 
professional unless he makes a business of 
the particular field of activity in question. 
However, people with big estates who em- 
ploy professional gardeners cannot directly 
compete in the amateur class. Amateurs 
are those who do their own gardening and 
hire no professional assistants. 


MADISON COOPER 





Cinder or Depression Flowers 


"T His interesting and colorful growth 
has proven so worthwhile, for a sick 
friend, thought I’d pass it along. 

Place a large jagged cinder in a bowl, 
—the more unshapely the cinder the 
better. 

Take two tablespoons each, salt, 
water, and bluing, and pour over cinder. 
Set out of sun, and next day use two 
tablespoons water and salt. On _ the 
third day repeat the first day’s pro- 
cedure. Then sprinkle on a few drops 
of mercurochrome, green dye, or fruit 
coloring, in any color. 

The formation that grows is colorful 
and lacy, and seems to change each day. 
Don’t let it get dry, but add water from 
time to time. 


Mrs. C. W. Seasury, (Neb.) 


EDITOR’S NoTEr.—These so called Depression 
Flowers result from four distinct and sepa- 
rate actions or principles as follows: 

1. Solution. 

2. Capillarity. 

3. Evaporation. 
4. Crystallization. 

The various materials mixed form u solu- 
tion, and the solution soaks through the coal 
or cinder or whatever is used as a base for 
the experiment. Coming to the surface, the 
water evaporates from the solution, and the 
salt, which is the vehicle for the coloring 
matter, crystallizes into the so-called flowers. 
_If there is any chemical action In connec- 
tion with the matter, it is not evident, but 
if some of my more scientific friends can 
give a better explanation will be glad to have 
them do so. 

Surely, these Depression Flowers are more 
interesting if we understand the action which 
takes place in their growth. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


‘We have some surplus issues for sale; cov- 
ering several years from 1923 down through 
to 1932. Twenty-four (24) all different (no 
selection can be allowed), postpaid $2.00. A 
big lot of good horticultural, gardening, floral 
and nature reading matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutiye,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


CULTURE OF GUERNSEY LILY 


Have two bulbs of the WNerine, or 
Guernsey Lily, which I wish to grow in 
pots, but can find no information as to 
their culture. 

Mrs. G. H. CAMPBELL, (Calif.) 


LEAF-SPOT ON IRIS 


Can some reader tell me how to cure 
leaf-spot on Iris? 


ALBERT FERGUSON, ( Nebr.) 


OUT-DOOR STOVE INSTRUCTIONS WANTED 


Will some reader give information on how 
to build an out-door rock-stove, using the 
top of a regular six-hole iron stove. I 
am planning an outdoor living room and 
want to build a rock-stove nearby. 


Mrs. C. N. G. (S. C.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS DROPS LEAVES 


What causes the leaves on my Night- 
Blooming Cereus to turn black and die? 
Last Spring I was given a nice plant from 
the greenhouse, and the leaves soon began 
to turn black and die. In warm weather 
I repotted it and left it outdoors with 
plenty of sun and water. It made splendid 
growth and one bud. I brought it in early 
this Fall, placed it in a sunny window and 
the bud blasted and the leaves are all 
black again. We have no gas, and I have 
many other Cacti, and the others seem to 
do well. 


Mrs. I. S. Van INWEGEN, (N. Y.) 


UNUSUAL BEHAVIOR OF DARWIN TULIPS 


For a number of years my Darwin 
Tulips have borne two to six flowers on 
each stalk, and I have been wondering 
what was the reason for it, as all the 
bulbs appear to be normal. 

The first year there was but one flower 
on each stalk, but in the subsequent years, 
they nearly all have several flowers on 
each stalk, the stalks averaging two feet 
tall. 

I would be pleased to have some reader 
of THE FLOwER GROWER explain just why 
such a thing happens, as I am always in- 
terested in unusual] freaks of plants. 

S. A. Camp, (Mont.) 


REX BEGONIA DOES POORLY 


Every year I seem to lose my Rex 
Begonia, and I am obliged to buy new 
ones. The leaves seem to die off completely. 
Some people seem to have no difficulty with 
Rex Begonias, and I would like to know 
the secret of raising them. 


Mrs. JoHN BrvueaceE, (Ia.) 


APHIS ON POND LILIES 
Can anyone tell me how to keep aphis 
off my Pond Lilies? 
J. C. Baum, (N. C.) 


SHRUBS AND PERENNIALS FOR 
DRY CLIMATES 

Will some reader give me a list of shrubs 
and perennials that will stand hot, dry 
Summers and scorching winds; and some- 
thing that will do well in an ordinary 
lawn, and which will be hardy in North- 
eastern Nebraska? 


ALBERT FERGUSON, (Nebr.) 


HOT AND 
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PLANS FOR GARDEN-CRAFT ARTICLES WANTED 


As a reader of your magazine, I take 
the liberty of asking where I can get a 
book, or information, with sketches and 
plans of garden shelters, trellis work, etc. 
One sees many pictures of these in print, 
but I want to know how they are made. 

F. N. BEtx, (Manitoba) 

HpDiToR’s NOTE:—These are times when the 
construction of practical articles for home im- 
provement or garden improvement are most 
desirable, and those having accomplished use 
ful things in this direction will confer a favor 
on many readers by sending sketches or pic- 
tures of their work. 


BOTANICAL NAME FOR SPIDER LILY 


I do not know the botanical name for 
the Spider Lily and thought some reader 
might give me information about it. I un- 
derstand there is only two colors, a pink 
and a white. I will appreciate the in- 


formation. J. E. Grmxey, (Okla.) 


NAME OF HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS WANTED 


I wish some reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER could tell me the names of two 
hardy Button Chrysanthemums that I have 
been looking for. One is a violet rose (not 
a clear pink), good-sized Button, similar 
in size and type to Golden Olimaz. I had 
such a Button years ago, while living near 
Marlboro, New York, but it died and I 
have never been able to find it. This 
variety was a very healthy, bushy grower, 
and a good bloomer. If anyone can tell me 
the name, it will be very helpful. There 
probably is something similar among the 
main varieties. Would also like the name 
of a yellow with red center. 

Mrs. Wa. L. McLAvGHLIN, (N. Y.) 


CORRECT NAME OF FAN IRIS 


Would like information on a plant called 
Fan Iris. The bloom is more like a Lily 
than like an Iris, and it has black seed 
pod. What is the correct name of this 
plant, how is it propagated, and when 
should the seed be planted? 

FRANK B. HEADLEY, (Ohio.) 


POINSETTIA DROPS LEAVES 


Will some reader tell me how to prevent 
it and also what is the cause of the leaves 
of my Poinsettia turning yellow and fall- 
ing off, six weeks or two months before 
time for blooming? At the time I write, 
(November llth), two-thirds of the leaves 
have fallen. I will appreciate help very 
much. 

Mrs. M. W. Detcnuon, (Mo.) 


GROWING PINE SEEDLINGS 

I would like information on the planting 
of pine seed. I have four different kinds 
of pine seed and would like to know if I 
should plant same in the Fall or Spring, 
and any other information which wou!d be 
helpful to secure good germination. 

E. A. PuFAHL, (WISc.) 





What Plant Inventors Are Doing 


EpiTor’s Note—It is proposed to briefly 
note the inventions in plant patents which are 
issued by the U. S. Patent Office. Readers 
who are interested can obtain copies of these 
patents by sending 10c in currency to Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


PLANT PATENTS GRANTED OCTOBER 18, 1932 


385. CARNATION. Russell Engle, Kokomo, 
Ind., assignor to Thomas L. Knipe, Kokomo, 
Ind. 1 Claim. The Carnation as shown and 
described characterized in unusually large 
flowers, the petals of which are generally a 
rich cream in color and streaked and tinged 
with flame and with pink. 

36. DAHLIA. Jesse J. Broomall, Eagle 
Rock, Calif., assignor to Charles G. Reed, Law- 
rence, Mass. 1 Claim. A Dahlia as shown 
and described characterized by its white bloom 
having distinctive greater dimensions dia- 
metrically and axially and all parts of the 
—— having relatively proportionate dimen- 
sions. 
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ANSWERS 


IRIS GROWING FROM SEFD 

Answering Mrs. A. L. Bagley, (Ill.), 
September, 1932, issue: 

We are quite amateurs as Iris growers 
from seed. Still we have learned by 
practice. 

First of all, it is a mistake not to plant 
the seed just as soon as possible after it is 
mature. If the seed is not gathered until 
the pod has burst, it should be planted at 
once. If the pods are plucked before they 
have opened, they may be laid away until 
they do open. As they will probably lie 
dormant in the earth until the next spring, 
it is well to use some plot of ground that 
is as free from weed-seed as can be had. 


The length of time required before they 
will be blossoming rhizomes depends upon 
several different conditions: (1) the 
suitability of the soil to the plant; (2) 
the growing conditions of the seasons until 
it is grown to maturity; (3) the heredity 
of the plant itself; (4) accidents; (5) 
cultivation; (6) and probably many other 
things no one might be able to take into 
consideration. Most of ours have shown 
their colors the second Summer. The third 
Summer they are what they will be for 
life. Of course, some of them will be 
prompt and abundant bloomers, and others 
will be shy and tardy bloomers. 

As to what they will be—Mendel’s Law 
operates. Some will be so exactly like the 
pistilate parent plant, that propagation 
by seed was a wasted effort. Another may 
resemble the staminate parent as closely. 
Some will be impossible to judge as to 
parentage unless you have hand-polinated 
them. Some will be poorer than either 
parent, and some will be better. But we 
have had wonderful luck in that ours have 
been universally up to the standard of the 
Iris we are growing. 


C. P. T. ZwicHeL, (Ind.) 


AMARYLLIS DOES NOT BLOOM 

Answering Miss Mamie J. 
May issue: 

Here is one case that proves that using 
the exact scientific name has value. There 
is no such plant as Giant American 
Hybrid Amaryllis, although some _ seeds- 
men do catalog one plant in this fashion. 
The correct name is Hippeastrum. The 
old Amaryllis Belladonna, a_ semi-hardy 
South African plant, required a period of 
rest such as given to your plant. But this 
is well-nigh fatal to a Hippeastrum, which 
is practically evergreen, and should be kept 
in active growth throughout the year. It 
cannot exist at a temperature much below 
15 degrees. 


McCrea, 


If it is now in a six- or eight-inch pot, 
crowing in a warm, sunny place, and not 
set too deep in the pot (should not be set 
with the bottom of the bulb more than an 
nch below the surface of the pot) it should 
bloom soon. Go easy on the watering: 
ore Hippeastrums die from overwatering 
han from drying out. 

If necessary to repot, be careful of the 
arge fleshy roots, as they are quite 
elicate. 

R. M. CAR eton, (IIl.) 


POLLENIZING HENRYII LILY 
In answer to R. O. Thomas, (Ore.) : 


Secure a new, clean camels hair brush 
pencil size) and draw it through the 
polen as soon as it is ripe, then “paint” 
this pollen on the stigma—the white pro- 
jecting end of pistil. When both are “ripe”, 
the protoplasm from the pollen grain 
enters the protoplasm of the seed sack at 

(Continued on page 36) 














Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 5035 


Rambling Cottage With Studio Living Room 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


E find in this design much that is 
reminiscent of the small stucco 
houses which dot the countryside in 


both France and England. From such it ° 


derives its appealing charm and a simplicity ; 
from our own country, its efficiency and 
convenience. 

Every detail of the exterior has been 
planned with an eye to the effectiveness of 
the whole. The sturdy lintels above the 
doors and windows, the grouping of win- 
dows and the small diamond-shaped leaded 
glass in those of the dining room, the chim- 
ney pots, even the downspouts, add a bit 
of beauty to the exterior. In the house 
illustrated, the drawings have been followed 
faithfully, so that no iota of charm is lost. 

The arrangement of the plan is sound, for 
here is the separation between living and 
sleeping quarters which would be a part of 
every bungalow. Undoubtedly the most dis- 
tinguished feature of the design is the living 
room with its high ceiling, of which the 
rafters form a part. This makes possible 
the use of a large window in the front wall, 
adding a sense of luxury at nominal ex- 
pense. Bookcases have been placed at each 
side of the fireplace in line with the mantel, 
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and with it form a band of decoration 
across this end of the room. In the dining 
room is a built-in china cabinet, but to its 
windows the room owes its greatest beauty. 
The kitchen opens into grade entry and 
also into the hall, affording direct access 
to the bedrooms. 
Construction: | Wood 
finish stucco, shingle roof. 
Facing: North or east. 
Lot size: Approximately 50 feet. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce, 
United States Government. Inclose_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for reply. 


frame, exterior 





Fruit of the Seedling Apple 

READER who secured a yearling tree 

of the Editor’s new Apple Seedling 
now offered as a reward for securing a 
new subscriber has suggested that I print 
a description of the fruit. 

One of the best-informed fruit authori- 
ties in the world has, from personal in- 
spection, given it the following deserip- 
tion: 

Fruit :—Medium in size, oblate, to round 
in shape, a little unequal in size. 

Stem:—Medium to short. Cavity, acute 
and russeted, Basin, rather shallow. 

Skin:—Thin, smooth, very glossy; yel- 
lowish-green in color, striped with bright- 
crimson, and marked with numerous small 
dots. 

Prevailing Effect :—Greenish-yellow, 
striped with red. 

Core :—Small. 

Flesh :—yYellowish, firm, juicy, pleasant 
sub-acid, of good quality. 

Season:—(In Northern New York), late 
August. 

This description, please bear in mind, 
is by an expert of worldwide reputation, 
and who is very keen in his judgment. 

(Eprtor). 
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(Continued from. page 35) 


the base of the pistil and the seed begin 
to develop. 

If possible use the pollen from the 
flower of a different plant of the same 
variety. If this is not possible, use the 
pollen from a different flower on the same 
plant. 

Some flowers and some plants will not 
produce seed when pollenized with their 
own pollen. Sometimes the pollen and 
pistil are not “ripe” at the same time. For 
the beginner it is well to use the brush for 
two or three days so as to be sure that 
both pollen and pistil unite at the right 


time. H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


VALUE OF VARIETIES OF IRISES FOR 
HYBRIDIZING 


Replying to William Yardley, (N. H.): 


SEED 
Morning Splendor 
Candlelight 
PARENTS BOTH WAYS 
Pollen Oriflamme 
Tenebrae Conquistador 
Hidalgo Odaroloc 
Zulu Morning Splendor 
Dream 


I have no record on Amber, Purissima, 
Firefall, Wedgwood nor Evadne. A test 
of a season or two, each way, with these 
varieties is usually sufficient to determine 
these qualities. 

Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


LIATRIS PLANTS AND SEED 
In response to an inquiry would say that 
Liatris plants and seed may be purchased 
from Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, or Vaughn’s Seed Store, 
Chicago and New York. 
WILLIAM H. Evans, (Penna.) 


BABY’S TEARS BLOOM 


In regard to Baby’s Tears or Pollyanna 
answered by Mrs. John F. Monroe, would 
like to say that mine often blooms. The 
very tiny red bud and creamy bloom are 
not larger than a pin head and the seed a 
bit of fluff. They are hard to find, the seed 
fluff being most noticeable. 


Eva Jongs, (N. Y.) 


GROWING BLAZING STAR 


Answering Mrs. H. A. Mills, (Pa.), in 
the August issue: 

Liatris used to be abundant in the 
prairie meadows on our Kansas farm where 
the soil was dry and of a calcareous 
nature (see article on soils, same issue, 
by Carolyn Dean), and the cut flower 
stalks were a common sight in the prairie 
hay as we pushed it down for the horses. 

t is easily transplanted and for me was 
certain to succeed in the garden after I 
learned that it must be planted shallow, 
barely covering the tubers. It is possible 
that lack of drainage was responsible for 
Mrs. Mills’ failure to make it grow, though 


this does not seem likely in a gravelly soil, * 


and the rainfall of the corn belt serves to 
develop it to its best size. 

My first experience was with a white- 
flowered sport of Liatris spicata that I 
found growing by the roadside and was 
anxious to save, but I planted it too deep 
and lost it. I made the same mistake with 
several tubers of scariosa that were raised 
from seed and those that did not die the 
first season barely pulled through. The 
following Spring I replanted the surviving 
ones properly and had the satisfaction of 
seeing them all thrive and bloom. Since 
then they have given no further trouble 
but have grown larger and stronger each 
year. 

Blooming at the same time as the 
Goldenrod, and harmonizing so well with 
it in color, Liatris forms a very pretty 





Flower Arowerw 


combination with it either in a bouquet or 
in the hardy border. 
Husert L. PopPeNoE, (Calif.) 
CARDINAL CLIMBER FROM SEED 
If Mrs. Frank B. Hunt, who reports in 
the September, 1932, FLoweR GRoweER that 
she cannot get seeds of the Cardinal 
Climber to germinate, will take a sharp 
knife and cut a small piece from the hard 
shell of the seeds she will get nearly per- 
fect germination. The cut should be made 
on the side of the seed rather than from 
the end. 
V. G. Coox, (Ohio.) 


ALPINE EDELWEISS 


Answering Frank Nauman. 

Edelweiss seed is easily obtained in this 
country. Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, 
sells the plants. Ralph Huntington, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, sells this and a large-flowered 
variety called Sibiricum, both at twenty-five 
cents. 

Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif. ) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DOES NOT BLOOM 


Doubtless the trouble with Mrs. Thomas 
Nelson’s Christmas Cactus is too much 
water. We get ours to bloom two or three 
times every year, though the big blooming 
is in December or January, most generally 
in January. 

Cactus should be grown in a mixture of 
one-fourth sand, one-fourth leafmould or 
well rotted sod, and two parts good garden 
soil, in which a little well-rotted cow manure 
has been mixed. If this soil is not avail- 
able, approximate it as closely as possible. 
As these plants grow in regions of scant 
rainfall, give them their normal conditions, 
plenty of water for a few days or even a 
month or so, then taper down to desert con- 
ditions. When the plant skin begins to 
show the effect of drought by shriveling a 
bit, give a little water. Increase the water- 
ing to enough to keep the soil moist but 
not wet, and the plants will come into full 
bloom. Water moderately for about a 
month after the flowers have faded, and 
gradually allow them to dry out again. They 
often grow luxuriantly but refuse to bloom 
if watered regularly the year around. 


Frioyp BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


TREATMENT OF POINSETTIA AFTER BLOOMING . 


Answering Mrs. Frank J. Elenz, (TIll.): 


After a Poinsettia is through blooming 
it should be set in a dark cool place, with 
a temperature of 40 degrees, so that the 
wood hardens. Water should be withheld. 

In April or early May bring it out and 
cut back to about six inches from the 
base, gradually increasing the heat, light, 
and water. New shoots will form on the 
stalks. After six weeks take these shoots 
as cuttings and insert in sharp sand or a 
little earth. When they have formed roots 
about an inch long, pot them up individ- 
ually and give plenty of sunshine. By 
removing side shoots a nice tall plant can 
be had in bloom by Christmas. 


RicHARD Hauck, (Wis.) 


TINTING MATERIAL USED BY FLORISTS 
Answering Mrs. A. M. Turner, (Tex.): 


Ink, or a fluid of the same nature, is 
used by florists to tint flowers. It is used 
especially on Carnations and other plants of 
succulent nature. Red is used most often 
in changing white Carnations to pink or 
red, and the coloring material is added to 
the water in which the flowers stand. The 
tinted water is sucked up through the 
stem and into all the tiny veins of the 
petals tinting them whatever color is 
desired. 

Heten E. Rvyte, (Neb.) 
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CULTURE OF CASTOR BEANS 


S. Fowler, (R. I.), page 349, desires in- 
formation on growing Castor Beans, in the 
North. 

In Central Wisconsin, they make good 
growth in common garden soil, without any 
special care. 

A lady here raised one, this unusually 
dry Summer, that measured nearly nine feet 
in height, and some of the leaves were three 
feet across. She planted the seed indoors 
in March and set the plants out the latter 
part of April. With plenty of water, sun, 
good soil, and drainage they become mam- 


moth. RENA BAvEr, ( Wis.) 


GROWING MAGNOLIAS FROM SEED 


Answering Frank E. Moore, (Ohio) : 

The writer gets good germination from 
seed of the Magnolia grandiflora, by remov- 
ing the fleshy covering of the seed; using 
water and coarse sand for macerating; and 
by immediate planting. If the seed of this 
tree (or any other fleshy-berried plant) is 
allowed to dry out, poor germination 
results. 

If it is desired to wait until Spring to 
plant, then the seed should be stored in 
damp, but not wet sand. We sometimes 
stratify by packing in sand in cigar boxes 
from which the top has been removed, and 
burying them below the frost line. Mr. 
Moore is fortunate in getting bloom from 
this fine tree in his latitude. 

R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 


DAHLIA STEM ROT 


Answering E. Overmier, (Ill.), 
issue: 

Your trouble with rot on Dahlia roots is 
due to over-moisture in storage. Dust the 
remaining tubers with sulphur, this will 
help to resist any further rot. 

When storing tubers, dry them well, turn 
stalks downward, and cover well with peat 
moss—this method cannot be_ excelled. 
Temperature must be above freezing, about 
45 degrees. If kept too moist, they will 
soon mildew and rot. 

Mrs. CHARLES C. WHITLOCK, (N. Y.) 


April 


WHY GOLDFISH DO NOT MULTIPLY 


Answering Edna M. Black, (Kansas), 
September issue: 

n all probability your Goldfish have pro- 
duced many eggs, and possibly some small 
fish, but they were eaten by the adults. The 
eggs are laid among the roots of the water 
Hyacinths, and some of these plants can 
be lifted into a large pan of water, when 
the eggs are laid, and kept there until the 
Baby Fish hatch and are able to care for 
themselves among the large fish. The 
water in this locality is hard, but I have 
never heard any complaints about Fish 
not multiplying in it. 

Mrs. Paut Murpock, (Neb.) 


MOUNDING AND FLOWERS FOR GRAVE PLOT 


Answering Edward O. Howell, (N. J.), 
December issue: 

1—Graves should not be mounded or 
planted to flowers. 

2—Level and seed the entire plot. 

3—Fertilize three times during the grow- 
ing season, using Vigoro, Sacco or pulver- 
ized sheep-manure, 

4—See that the plot is systematically 
watered and have the grass cut and trimmed 
as needed. 

5—For flowers plant one, only, potted 
semi-double pink Geranium in front of the 
grave marker and keep it watered thor- 
oughly. 

Under the above plan you will have one 
of the prettiest outstanding plots in the 
entire cemetery. 

G. W. Trieste, (Nebr.) 
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SELECT LIST OF PEONIES 

Answering inquiry of Mr. Vincent Mc- 
Aleer, (Penna.) : 

I will give those I would buy if I could 
only have five of each. Taste differs, and 
what some people like, others do not. So 
it is a rather hard problem to name for 
other people, but I am going to give my 
choice. 

The five red varieties are: 

1. Karl Rosenfield (midseason). 
2. Richard Carrel (early). 
3. Off. Rubra (very early). 
4. Mons. Martin Cahuzac (very dark-red). 
5. Felia Crousse (bright-red). 
The five white varieties would be: 


. Festiva Mawvima (early). 

. Baroness Schroeder (late). 

Le Cygne (early). 

Kelway’s Glorious (late midseason). 

i a midseason or Mme. de Verneville 
early). 


The pinks would be: 

Judge Berry (early). 

Marie Crousse (midseason). 

. Walter Fazvon (late). 

La Perle (midseason). 

Mons, Jules Elie (early). 

In August, 1930, I gave a list of 12 old 
Peonies. These have low ratings but all 
very good. I believe all of these could be 
bought for $5.00 if you can find a grower 
listing them. They were Alfred de Musset, 
Achille, Bernard Palissy, Caroline Allain, 
Due of Wellington, Denis Helye, Duc de 
Cazes, Crimson Victory, Louise Renault, 
Rubra Triumphans, Anemone flore rubra, 
and Prolifera tricolor. 

In May, 1932, I mentioned a few old vari- 
eties that I especially like. But the above 
list would be my choice if I had the money 
to spend. All can be bought for less than 
$5.00 a root this Fall. This is a splendid 
time to buy Peonies as the prices are very 
low. I am ordering all I can. Of course 
Le Cygne and Kelway’s Glorious are by far 
the highest-priced varieties mentioned. The 
others can be bought from 50 cents up. I 
am very fond of Marie Crousse and La 
Perle. Marie Crousse is a very lovely shell- 
pink, and La Perle one of the best midsea- 
son, light-pink varieties. I hope other 
Peony fans will write in and give their 
lists of different Peonies. It will be inter- 
esting to see how many contain the same 
varieties. 

Mrs. W. J. MoLavucuiin, (N. Y.) 
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IDENTITY OF CACTUS 

Answering Mrs. Roxie Grant, (N. H.), 
August, 1932, issue: 

The Cactus you describe is Schlumbergera 
gaertneri, a native of Brazil, or a hybrid 
of same, it is closely related to Zygocactus 
truncatus (Christmas Cactus) ; there being 
a slight difference in the formation of the 
joints. The flowers, however, are very dif- 
ferent—that of Schlumbergera being regu- 
lar, shaped like a star; while the flowers 
of Zygocatus are irregular, the sides being 
uneven like those of orchids. 

They should be grown in the shade, in 
rather moist humus soil, with good drain- 
age in bottom of pot. 

JOHN SODERBERG, (Ind.) 


REMEDY FOR GOPHERS 

A very good remedy for gophers (striped 
and pocket), moles and rats. When you 
find their run, back your car up near it. 
(Any other gasoline engine works as well.) 
lake a piece of hose or an old inner tube 
put one end over the exhaust pipe and 
place the other one in the hole and then 
start the motor and if you leave the choke 
out a little it is better. The only one you 
may have trouble with will be the pocket 
gopher. He may come up and put a plug 
in the hole but this is easily removed. I 
would suggest that you stay out of your 
car while running it, because there might 
be a slight leak some place in your exhaust 
line and the additional back pressure might 
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How to Propagate Rubber Plants 


BY RUTH H. LEE, (R. I.) 


ELECT a healthy green stalk high 

up on your Rubber Plant. With 

a sharp knife cut diagonally up- 
wards until you cut through the ridge 
area. Your knife should then be almost 
half way through the stalk. Pull out 
the knife, leaving an open wound as 
shown in Figure I. 

Dampen some Sphagnum Moss and 
insert into the wound in the stalk firmly. 
This keeps the wound from healing, and 
gives the young rootlets a chance to 
form. Figure II. 


Dampen a handful of Sphagnum Moss 
and place over wound area, tying securely 
with string. Keep the moss damp all 
the time or the rootlets will not form. 
Figure III. 

When the string begins to rot, approxi- 
mately four weeks later, the Moss can 
be carefully taken away, as the rootlets 
are due to appear. If none have formed, 
however, apply the moss again and wait 
a few weeks longer. They will surely 
appear if sufficient time is allowed for 
Nature to do its work. 





cause the fumes to enter the car. Run the 
motor rather slow. The animals never 
come up. Occasionally you may miss the 
first time but it has always been a sure 
cure around here. 

Pure S. WuLF, ( Minn.) 


TRANSPLANTING HOLLY 


Answering G. C. Daniel: 

When it is desired to reset Holly, it is 
a good plan to go in the Spring and dig 
down and cut the tap root well below the 
surface. This will cause the plant to put 
out numerous surface or side roots, known 
as feeding roots. The plant can’ be taken 
up late in the Fall or early the next Spring 
and reset to good advantage by this plan. 

This method was recommended by Pro- 
fessor Massey of the North Carolina State 
College, something like twenty years ago. 

Mrs. Wo. F. Reape, (N. C.) 


GREENHOUSE INFORMATION 


Answering Mrs. F. 8S. Harden, (N. Y.), 
April issue: 

Since you have used the benches in your 
Greenhouse only part of the year, the soil 
may safely be used again provided you had 
no disease. Dig into the top soil a good 
coating of pulverized sheep manure, also 
a sprinkling of lime water,—allow to set 
two or more days and sow the seeds. 

In making a seed bed, I should prefer 
a good well-mixed compost for the bottom 
of the bench with top two inches screened; 
—l part sand; 1 part soil; 1 part peat 
moss. 

Every live seed will come up sowed in 
this mixture, if given sunshine, proper 
temperature, and water. 

If you have no peat moss, use 1 part 
rich soil, 2 parts sand. Transplant into 2 
parts soil, 1 part sand. 

H. D. HEMENwaAy, (Mass. ) 


GROWING ARBUTUS 

The Trailing Arbutus, Epigaea repens, 
can be transplanted. Get all the soil with 
it possible, and plant in as near a natural 
position as possible. If done in the Fall, a 
friend who takes it to her city home told 
me to give a light blanket of leaves and 
a few bare branches. 

It requires an acid soil. 

MoTHER BEE, (Vt.) 


RAISING PRIZE ASTERS 

Answering C. W. Rost, April issue: 

The unknown reason for the loss of your 
Aster plants last year was undoubtedly 
wilt. There is no reliable remedy for this 
blight, except to refrain from growing 


’ Asters for at least four years. 


There are several wilt-resisting strains, 
but these have not yet been built up to a 
point where they compare in bloom quality 
with non-resistant strains. 

So, if to win prizes you must overcome 
stiff competition, try something else. 

Where new land can be broken every 
year for Asters, prize-winning blooms can 
be grown on heavy, loamy soil with full 
exposure to the sun. Fertilize liberally 
with wood-ashes and bone-meal. If lime 
is not naturally present in the soil, it 
should be applied at the time the ground 
is dug. 

Liquid manure (one pound of sheep man- 
ure to five gallons of water) should be ap- 
plied generously when the first buds begin 
to show color. 

R. M. Carteron, (IIl.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT ROSE GENTIAN 

Answering Mrs. H. C. York, (N. Y.), 
April issue: 

Several Summers ago, about the latter part 
of June or early July, while scouring the 
hills several miles northwest of New Albany, 
Ind., we came upon a narrow forsaken 
field on the top-most ridge over-looking the 
Ohio. The ground was red clay, smooth 
and barren except for a few Sassafras 
and numerous small plants 12 to 18 inches 
tall that resembled miniature pine trees, 
covered with the most beautiful bright-pink 
blossoms—the same pink as Jersey Beauty 
Dahlia—and looked as if they had been 
enameled. We were surprised and delighted 
and gathered an armload. Placed in water 
they bloomed two weeks, all buds opening 
out. Wife planted some and they thrived 
that season, but never appeared the. next. 
They seem to like the same arid soil that 
wild Blazing Star thrives in. Near, we 
found another field colored with rosy- 
purple Liatris, and some few Rose Gentian. 
From a color photograph at the city li- 
brary, I learned this beautiful pink flower 
was Rose Gentian. 

O. L. Bret, (Ind.) 
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Burpee’s 
Seeds 





Burpee’s 
Garden Book 


The vegetables and flowers you would like to see 
rowing in your garden—read all about them in 
Sasnede 1933 Garden Book...It’s free...Write 
for your copy today. It is a complete guide to 
all the best flowers and vegetables with full de- 
scriptions of thousands of varieties including 152 
varieties NEW this year. It contains hundreds of 
illustrations, many in natural colors. It is packed 
with an amazing amount of valuable information 
and expert advice on all matters of gardening. 
Luther Burbank wrote us: “Your catalog is a 
I always refer anyone asking for seeds to 
your firm as I consider your house the most 
reliable seed house in the world and I think 
that would be the verdict of the public at large.’ 


“Sow Burpee’s 
Guaranteed Seeds— 


for success, economy, satisfaction.” That is the 
advice that would be given by the hundreds of 
thousands of experienced gardeners who rely year 
after year on Burpee’s seeds and know them to 
be the best that grow. All Burpee seeds are care- 
fully tested for purity and vitality in the Burpee 
trial gardens at Burpee’s famous Fordhook Farms 
before being offered to you. That is why we 
absolutely guarantee them and agree to refund 
the full purchase price if results are not entirely 
satisfactory. You can rely upon the seeds of one 
of the oldest houses in America—seeds that have 
been known for 58 years as the best that grow. 
Low prices. Burpee’s seeds cost no more, but 
are worth much more. WRITE TODAY FOR 


YOUR FREE COPY OF BURPEE’S 1933 
GARDEN BOOK. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
766 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Send This Coupon for 
Your Free Garden Book 
ee -- 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., | 


766 Burpee Blidg., Philadelphia. 


1 
1 
! Please send me free Burpee’s 1933 Garden Book. 
! 
DOI 06.040 stungekbeteetceeenheddeceneseeens coenen I 
I I 
\ se ee Sere eee ee te eee ee er Te eee | 
! D. Gh. cancewbkizsnsiopesaesiannhasd BOARD. cc cccccvsce I 
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Flower JYrower 


REPAIRING PINE TREES 


In the September issue of THE FLOWER 
Grower Mrs. H. J. White, (Minn.) asks 
what can be done for pine trees burned 
near the ground. 

When taken before decay sets in, with a 
sharp knife cut the bark back to where it 
is alive. Clean off all dead bark and wood. 
If cleaned in diamond shape, cuts heal 
faster. Along the edge of the live bark, 
paint with shellac, then paint the entire 
wound with a special tree paint or make 


one by mixing (out of doors) crude 
creosote and roofers pitch in about equal 
quantities. 


Melt the pitch carefully over a small 
fire using extreme care that it does not 
boil over. Remove from the fire and add 
creosote until the mixture when cooled is 
the thickness of good paint. Paint the 
wounds every year until the bark grows 
over it. 

When decay has made a cavity: Clean 
out all decay, if not deep; drain it, and 
keep painted. When the cleaned cavity is 
too deep for drainage, fill it with .a 
mixture of cement, one part; sand (clean 
and sharp), two parts. Paint with the 
above mixture before filling, and allow to 
dry. Large fillings should be put in in 
sections of about 8 inches with a felt paper 
between to act as expansion joints and 
take up the vibration due to wind. When 
the cement is dry, paint it the color of the 
bark. When the job is skillfully com- 
pleted, only a careful observer will notice 
the wound. 


D. HEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 


PROPAGATING BOXWOOD 

Answering the query of Arthur Carkin in 
the FLowER GROWER for May: 

Boxwood may be propagated either by 
cuttings or by layering. Cuttings are the 
best way and contrary to the reports he has 
heard, they strike root readily and the 
number that fail is quite small. 

Here in California we take them any time 
from November to February. They are cut 
six inches long and set four inches deep in 
sand or sandy soil under lath or in the 
shade. Hard wood is used. 

By Midsummer the cuttings will have 
struck root over the entire length of the 
buried part and the mass of roots formed 
would please anyone. In the East, cuttings 
are usually taken in the Fall and wintered 
over in a cold frame. If they are taken in 
Spring it is better to use soft wood or 
younger growth. I should not hesitate to 
try some in the Spring, and even if they 
do not all strike root there is little at 
stake. There will be fun in the trying. 

Boxwood is very slow growing. The age 
and height of Mr. Carkin’s trees illustrate 
this. But growth may be hastened by feed- 
ing with some high nitrogen fertilizer, such 
as blood-meal, fed sparingly. 

Japanese Box is of much more rapid 
growth and is decidedly more hardy than 
the common variety. In this climate it re- 
sists the heat of the sun much better also. 
Sempervirens, or the common variety, is the 
least desirable of the four kinds we are 
growing. 

Husert L. Porenog, (Calif.) 


IDENTITY OF NARCISSUS 

Answering M. M. Plees, (Va.) 
issue: 

The two-flowered Narcissi on one stalk may 
be Primrose Peerless (Narcissus biflorus) 
of the old gardens. The flowers are 
white or pale straw-colored, 1 to 3 on a 
scape, with short crown, pure-yellow. 

In later developments, hybrids from Nar- 
cissus poeticus, you will find several sorts 
bearing 2 to 4 flowers on a single stem. 


RENA BAvER, ( Wis.) 


in July 
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DIENER’S 


Monster-Petunias 


Grow these everbloom - 
ing prize-winners. 
Largest and finest 
giant Petunias in the 
world. SINGLE 50c 
per package ; DOUBLE 
Petunias (either 
friled or smooth 
petaled) $1.00 per 
package. 

Diener’s new giant 
white double Shasta 
Daisy, most out- 
standing 1933 nov- 
elty. Flowers over five 
inches across on long 
stems. PRICE 25c 
5 Rag I 

ablia seeds. Dien- 
on cient double, Ruffled Monster Petunia (single) 
the world’s greatest perfected, flower twelve weeks 
from sowing. Flowers of encrmous size on perfect, 
wiry stems. Package 75 cents. 


Catalog of exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahlias, 
Delphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 
Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 
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ecord 
Ruled for diary and records of plant- 
ings, blooms, sales, purchases, tools, 
gifts, etc. Beautiful loose-leaf cover, 
110 pages, pocket size. Price $1.00 Refills & 
50 Cents. Write for illustrated folder. NOW 


Ralph W. Se ur WATER PROOF 
142 Church se yi N.Y COVER 











“A Satisfied Customer Is the Best Advertisement’’ 


We have them from Canada to 
Mexico, Maine to California. 


PEONIES — IRIS 
DELPHINIUMS 
PHLOX 


12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies $5.00 
12 Iris, 12 Phlox, 8 Peonies $5.00 


100 Iris, at least 27 CHOICE NAMED varie- 
ties (not labeled) $5.00. 


If labeled these sell for 25 to 76 cts. each. 
DELPHINIUM seed from selected blooms, 
large pkt. 50 cts. 

Write for catalog giving complete details on offers 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








YOUR CHANCE 


One large Glad bulb (1% in. up) each of 
190 Varieties for $5.00 50 Varieties for $2.50 
25 Varieties for $1.25 
Three each variety, at double the price. All bulbs 
Plainly labeled and sent Postpaid. Drop us a card 
for List and pick your Varieties, 


LEGRON, 124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio 











EXHIBITION 


30ciap BULBS° 2 


(Value $4.00) 


Ten great exhibition varieties; Vermont 
grown, high crowned and free from insects 
or disease. Three large bulbs of each of 
the following ten great glads, thirty bulbs 
in all, delivered postpaid to you for $2.00— 
just half their catalogue value. 


AFLAME BERTY SNOW 
giant rose flame exhibition lavender 


BETTY NUTHALL LA PALOMA 

giant salmon orange early orange 
LOYALTY MARMORA 

big yellow gray, purple blotch 
MRS. LEON DOUGLAS MOROCCO 


enormous salmon 
DR. F. E. BENNETT 
flame red 


deep red 
MAMMOTH WHITE 
largest white 
Our 1933 Catalogue 
Lists, describes these & other fine Vermont 
grown, disease free glads; picturing many. 
FREE on request. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Burlington, Vermont 


ELMER E. GOVE, Box 45 
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SUTTON’s OSTRICH 
PiuMe AsTER, 30c and 
20c a packet 


35¢ 


isn’t too much 
for Sutton’s 
1933 
Catalogue 





Especially when 35 cents worth of seeds 
(your own choice) is given with every 
order for $3 or more — making the cata- 
logue cost nothing. This big, 200-page 
book is far more than a catalogue. Besides 
listing and illustrating hundreds of varie- 
ties of flowers and vegetables, it is also a 
valuable guide in horticulture. Many illus- 
trations in color show the possibilities of 
Sutton’s Seeds for beautifying your garden. 
Flowers grown from Sutton’s Seeds have 
carried off Gold Medals and other premier 
prizes at the great London Shows as well 
as first awards at flower shows in all parts 
of the world. Sutton’s Seeds are interna- 
tionally known and regarded as the finest 
to be had. Sure to germinate, true to 
name and prolific of bloom, Sutton’s Seeds 
offer a variety that for quality and purity 
of strain are not surpassed. The catalogue 
lists and illustrates them. Mailed postpaid 
for 35 cents (International Money Order). 
Send for it today. When you order $3 
worth of seeds you may select 35 cents 
worth additional, free. Address Sutton & 
Sons, Ltd., Dept. F-3, Reading, England. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 











WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
New Seed $5.00 per packet 
Special Novelties $10.00 per packet 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 


HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispensable 
usefulness. It features fresh news and current activities, 
and pictures rarities for garden and greenhouse. Printed 
in Boston. Good paper, many illustrations, edited by 
men who know, and 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 10 cents. 


HORTICULTURE 


N. Y¥. Office, Box 666, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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I can show you how to 


make a beller ga iden 












I'll give you valuable gardening 
helps, learned in a lifetime of growing 
ty flowers, vegetables and shrubs. 
y Garden ‘‘How” Book has helped 
thousands. It will help you. I'll send 
it absolutely FREE with my 1933 
Catalog of Seed and Nursery bargains. 
Did you ever see a truly double 
Nasturtium? Send 25c—coin or 
stamps, and I'll send a packet of New 
“Golden Gleam” Double Nasturtiums 
with my FREE Garden “How” Book, 
Catalog and 25c rebate coupon. 


The TEMPLIN BRADLEY Co. 
5707 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, O. 
¢ 





Flower JYrowew 


MADONNA LILIES DO NOT BLOOM 

Page 324, July, 1932: 

Possibly the bulbs are planted too deep. 
Madonna Lily bulbs like to have their noses 
practically at the top of the ground. If 
the soil is likely to be soggy, they should be 
planted still shallower, and dirt mounded 
over them to cover them. Possibly the bulbs 
are diseased. If so, remove all diseased 
parts, slice away all diseased surfaces, roll 
the bulbs in fine sulphur, and replant in 
fresh location. 


BENJAMIN C. ANTEN, ( Mo.) 


PLANTS FOR ACID SOIL 


Answering Mrs. H. J. White, of Minn., 1 
am giving a short list of fine native flowers 
that require an acid soil: 








a grass—aAletris Wand flower,—Galax 

arinosa. aphylia. 

a Arethusa Twinflower,—Linnaea 

Grass Pinke—Calloe ,, reels 
pogan pulchellus. wata 5 

Asclepias rubra or ee 


Pitcher Plant. 
Painted Trillium—T. 
undulatum. 
Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 


Red Milkweed. 
Epigaea repens, the 
Trailing Arbutus. 


OLD ROSES 


Answering Mrs. J. W. Fleming, (Ill) : 

Does Mrs. Fleming (Ill.), in her query 
relative to Old Roses, mean a bluish or a 
blush rose when speaking of the first men- 
tioned ? 

If the latter, I have it. We used to call 
it the Consumptive Rose on account of its 
buds so often blasting, and of the exquisite 
blush of its fragrant and good-sized double 
flowers. I have had this Rose many years, 
but this season it had more perfect blos- 
soms than ever before. Nearly all were per- 
fect. Early in the spring, night-soil mixed 
with garden loam was sprinkled rather 
thickly on the surface. It seems to like a 
rather wet heavy soil. Iron filings, hoof- 
parings and horse manure soaked a few 
days and the liquid applied now and then 
is good for this Rose. It develops a large 
cluster of buds and several of these should 
be removed; there will be plenty of beauty 
left as the blossoms are of good size. As 
soon as a bloom begins to fade I take it 
off in order that the plant may not be 
weakened by seeding. 

I have, also, the Cinnamon Rose, brought 
from the vicinity of the “Old Home,” where 
it grew luxuriantly, blooming in May. This 
Rose likes a drier soil and very good drain- 
age; it, too, is very fragrant. No Rose of 
later times, however beautiful, has brought, 
nor ever will, the thrill of delight I felt 
when the first blossom of this Rose greeted 
my childhood eyes; sometimes quite early 
in May. 

I wish some one wise in Rose lore would 
give us the botanical name of each of these 
Roses. 

J. £. A., (Penna.) 


ORIENTAL POPPIES FROM ROOT CUTTINGS 


Answering Albert L. Hoydar, (Neb.), 


August issue: 

Last October I moved some old Oriental 
Poppy clumps and made cuttings of the 
root-branches. These cuttings were stored 
in slightly damp sand in a frost-proof 
cave until Spring; then I set them in pots 
and they immediately began to grow, and 
by the time the soil was ready for outdoor 
planting, the cuttings had made fine plants 
and ‘withstood transplanting in fine 
shape. Cuttings taken in Spring may be 
set in the open ground, in natural position, 
and watched carefully to prevent soil 
baking. They are not difficult to grow. 


Mrs. Paut Murpock, (Neb.) 








C Keinbour in your 
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Yes—and though the famous 
“Dreer’s Rainbow” lasts all 
summer, it, too, is “born of the 
shower and colored by the sun.” 
It is shown opposite Page 48 of 
Dreer’s 1933 Garden Book. 
Send now for this “Book of the 
Year” for amateur gardeners. 
Take advantage of its acknowl- 
edged background of author- 
ity when you plan your gar- 
den. Learn for yourself the 
economy of buying seeds and 
plants of complete depend- 
ability. 

The Garden Book is sent free 
on request to those interested 
in vegetable and flower seeds, 
roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. Li 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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COMMODORE AND PICARDY SET 


10 blooming size and 50 No. 6 bulbs and 
’ 300 bits. of Cemmedore and 5 bits. of 
| Picardy . . . $2.75 postpaid. 


A N. Y. customer sent us this picture of 
Commodore with notation, ‘‘ ft. high, 
4 inch flowers. Stands heat!’’ one of 
our originations is proving to be a very 
popular florists’ ‘‘bread and butter” variety 
with its rgeous red color and white 
throat ani an easily handled slender 
straight stalk. We find it a splendid 
oe and among our best hot weacher 





Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Ore. 











Introducing 


Two Wonder Gladiolus 


MR. LOUIS G. ROWE 
and SEABROOK WHITE 


Full description of these and many other 
new varieties will be in our new 1933 cata- 
log. Please write for it. A fine GLADIOLUS 
COLLECTION of the newer varieties can be 
purchased for either $2.50 or $3.50. Kindly 
refer to our advertisement in the December 
issue. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook New Hampshire 


7 KUN DERD’S 


Ni y/ Gladiglus Fyre 

Learn to your own pleasare and satisfaction 
why Kunderd Gladioli stand supreme. Learn, 
too, why Kunderd originations have won more 
prizes in more shows, under more judger, than 

all other Gladioli in the worta combined. 

underd bulbs, free from thrips and dis- 

eases, produce the finest spikes of the 
most perfect blossoms. 

This new book describes the world’s 
outstanding Gladioli, and tells how you 
can grow Kunderd introductions in your 
own garden. Avoid disappointments. Buy 
Kunderd bulbs. Prices amazingly low this 
year. Send for the catalogue, using the 
coupon, 


















“A — wee ee ee ew oe eS ee ee oe oe oe eee 
A. E. KUNDERD, 570 Lincoln Way W., Goshen, Ind. 
Please send me Kunderd’s Gladiolus Book for 1933—FREE! 


40 


Sterling 1933 Novelties 


IN SEEDS 


Nasturtium “Golden 
Gleam’’ Double, sweet 
scented, Package...... 20c 


Trollius-Globe Flower 
“Golden Queen’’ Pkg...25c 
Viola ‘‘Arkwright Ruby’’ 
NOE i ess sean were 50c 
“‘Annual’’ Canterbury Bells 
PRA 25c¢ 
Marigold “Guinea Gold”’ 
PRGERGD cccccccvecccccs 25c 
Pink Perennial Baby’s 
Breath ‘‘Pacifica’”’ Pky. -25¢ 
White Delphinium Hybrids, 
A new race of double 
pure white Delphiniums. 
Verbena ‘‘Lavender Glory’’ 
BOGE .c0000040n6ee6s 25¢ 
A double Begonia flowered Shirley Poppy. Pkg....25c 
Annual Deiphinium Chinese ‘‘Cambridge Blue’ Pkg.25c 


And many other proven Sterling Novelties 


Our 1933 Garden Book and Catalog is the best ever; 
nothing just like it published here or abroad; hand- 
somely illustrated. 20 cents in coin or stamps will 
bring you a copy, which you may deduct from your 
first order amounting to one dollar or more, The cata- 
log will prove invaluable to you as a reference book 
alone, It is sent free to all customers of record. 


PUDOR’S, INC. 


Growers and Importers of the Best 
in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 


State of Washington 





Puyallup, 





BUY AMERICAN 




















ICKS Garden.Floral Guide 


Choice new varieties, old favorites, all 
about growing them. Rare colors, giant 
sizes—including Vicks famous Rochester 
Asters. Finest Flower and Vegetable seeds, 


plants, bulis— tested and guaranteed. 
Money-saving special offers. Write 
today for this Book. 
James Vick, 1{2 Pleasant 
St., Rochester, N.Y. 








PREVENT IRIS ROOT ROT 
; DELPHINIUM BLACKS 
Use CUPRO-JABONITE 
Prevents rot and fungus diseases. Dust all roots— 
bulbs, etc., before planting—shipping—storing. 
i-pound Cans—$1!.00 postage paid. Ask your dealer 
or write 
GEO. C. GORDON CHEMICAL CO. 
1408 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. 











INGSLEYS GARDENS 


933 Catalogue 
“GLADIOLUS OF DISTINCTION” 
AND CHOICE IRIS 


Iliustrated in colors. Yours for the asking 


W. H. KINGSLEY, Tennyson Dist. 
Hayward, California 















Small greenhouses have 


GREENHOUSES: come down in price. You 


can buy a real 8x12 foot glass and steel house, erected, 
for about $200; one of the new durable ‘‘fly-screen’’ flex- 
ible glass for about half, If interested in a greenhouse of 
any kind, write to 
BULLETIN GUILD 
1117 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Learnto bea-— 


LAN DSCAPE ARCHITECT 
By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant health- 


a. ra work ; ond 
ession offer- 
ing aa. opportuni - 


step success 
write today for details, 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home 
Study Council 
83 Plymouth Bldg, Des Moines lowa- 





Flower Yrower 


BRHODODENDRONS IN KANSAS 


Answering Mrs. Bessie E. Falk, (Kans.) : 

Rhododendrons would very likely do well 
in Kansas if given the location and soil 
which they prefer. The plant does not like 
wind, so of course, a sheltered spot should 
be selected; also one that has early-morning 
sun, only. 

As to correct soil, a light sandy peat or 
leafmold that holds moisture well, suits 
these shrubs. ‘They abhor an alkaline soil 
but flourish under acid conditions. 

In Kansas, Rhododendrons would prob- 
ably do best if set in the Fall and then 
mulched heavily with straw, leaves, hay or 
litter. Do not remove this mulch in Spring 
as it conserves moisture and tends toward 
an acid condition. Take out’ weeds; but 
never dig around the shrubs, for their roots 
are shallow and would be disturbed. 

A fine spray from the hose, on summer 
mornings, would keep the foliage clean and 
shining; besides giving additional moist- 
ure which the Rhododendron dearly loves. 

Mary C. SHAw, (Calif.) 


ESTABLISHING BLEEDING HEART 


Answering Robt. L. Franklin, (IIl.) : 

We do not find the Bleeding Heart at all 
particular about being planted Spring or 
Fall. Have even moved them in full bloom 
with splendid success. They are moisture- 
loving plants and do well in a north ex- 
posure, or part shade of a building, but 
they do very well on a south-east exposure 
and in the open garden. We usually divide 
them in early Spring and plant all the small 
pieces and they grow. Strawy manure is 
not a suitable mulch, but straw alone is 
O. K. 

Would suggest you try planting one in 
the Spring, and once established it will 
probably live over the Winter for I know 
of people who have had them for years in 
your state, so am sure they are hardy there. 


Mrs. Ciara C. Banas, ( Nebr.) 


CLEMATIS DAVIDIANA 


Answering Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin, 
(mH. Z.)s 
Clematis Davidiana is a charming low 
shrub. Needs deep soil and lime. The 
White Clematis is Clematis Recta—equally 
lovely. 
Mrs. H. C. Scrutron, (Calif.) 


CUT FLOWER DAHLIAS FOR MARKET 


Answering Emma Schultz, (Nebr.), Feb- 
ruary issue: 

Dahlias for cut flowers: 

Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, Jersey’s Beauty, 
King, Beacon, Princess Pat, Charm, Glory 
of New Haven, Honolulu Girl, Emperor, 
Eagle Rock, Sunshine, Sylvia Dickey, Flor- 
ence Finger, Judge Marean, Kittie Dunlap, 
Robt. Treat, Calvin Coolidge, Margaret 
Masson, Modella, Barbara Redfern, Jersey’s 
Sovereign, Elite Glory, Jane Cowl, Mar- 
mion, Primula Rex, City of Trenton, Edna 
Ferber, Mrs. FE. T. Smith, and others. 

Mrs. Howarp HOoLsinGer, (Md.) 


GROWING THE CALCEOLARIAS 


Answering C. H. Pease, (Conn.) : 

Sow seed in July. The cooler and more 
airy the house the seedlings are in, the bet- 
ter; let them have a little shade, too. Give 
light porous soil, especially when small, 
and when you shift them into 4’s, (which is 
usually about the end of November) use 
loam with one-fifth well-rotted cow manure. 
Keep them in a cool house, say 45° over 
Winter and keep them shifted, for it is 
after October that they make their main 
growth. Watch carefully for green fly and 
do not let these get a foothold. 


Georce E. Wricut, ( Mass.) 


January, 193: 








January — 

. | 

List | 

Of our Gladiolus Now in Print 
—Send post card for one of 
finest lists of gladiolus in Amer- 


ica priced in a manner to suit 
everyone. 


You can do without lots of 
things in these times but you 
cannot do without gladiolus— 
and without Upjohn’s gladiolus 
in particular. 


Send your postal now. Spring 
is just around the corner. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
SALEM OREGON 

















Garden Digest 


“Clever, practical and necessary’’—the 
**‘garden magazine of all garden maga- 
zines’’—because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
is your private secretary—always 
watching for the best. 


Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 


Garden Digest, 1317 Great Oak Lane, 
Canada, $1.85 Pleasantville, N. Y. 











Rare and beautiful palms easily 
grown from seed in your home, 


“Jumbo mixed packet, contain- 
ing varieties which develop into odd 2 5 c 


and unusually beautiful house plants 

for northern indoor gardens,’’ 

12 PALM PLANTS, 6 named varieties, $1.00 postpaid. 
Send money securely wrapped. No stamps please, Write 
SHAFFER GARDENS NURSERY, Clearwater, Fla. 











SEEDS) GARDEN FAVORITES She Ses 


Per Pkt.| HARDY ANNUALS - Over 125 Seeds to Pkt. | Postpaid 











Color on oon 
'NIAS; LARKSPU: OSMOS; ASTERS: 
ZINN! HAS; CANDY YTUFT; POPPIES; DWARF 
d SWEET 
N 
° are second to none for 
Glorious Glads @ svt of color in 


ALYSS UM WHITE. 

Caltaral directions and FREE Shy List of Per- 

your garden. Why not 

get the best? We grow them. 130 varieties for you 


ennials, Shrubs, Roses. Vines, Berry Plants, etc. 
F. W. BROW NURSERIES 
ROSE HILL - - - - NEW YORK 
to choose from. New free 1933 catalog lists them 
and gives helpful pointers on correct growing. 
ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 


Exclusive distributors for Austin Trial Grounds, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 








HIN K ADE 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator and Lawnmower for Gar- 
deners, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Truckers,Coun- 
try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- 
urbanites and Poultrymen. 


Reduced Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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_ i ! 
and its CUT/N\ 


The easiest cutting pruner 

9 P 

you ever used. 

Cuts clean without injuring bark. 
CusY inch branches, small twigs and even twine. 
© WON'T BLISTER OR PINCH HANDS 
®CHROME FINISH ® LIGHTWEIGHT 
© UNBREAKABLE 
© PREFERRED BY WOMEN 

MUST BE TRIED TO BE APPRECIATED 


At your dealer's 

or sent postpaid for $1.50 
MONEY BACK . 
IF NOT SATISFIED 


Seymour Smith & Son, Inc 








ORIENTAL POPPIES 
WUNDERKIND 


Deep Pink, Carmine, Rose. 
New and Lovely. $1.00 each. 
(Add 10 cents for postage.) 

Olive Belches 


Cherry Meadow Gardens 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


Catalogs 















American Mushroom 
industries, Ltd. > 
Dept. 466 Toronto, Ont. 


Better Blooming Bulbs 
EBERLING’S ctapioLw§ 
CORN BELT GROWN INC. 

MARMORA SPECIAL 








Size No. 1 2 4 5 6 = Bbits. 
Por 200. 0000<0< $3.60 $2.70 $1.00 $.70 $.50 Qt. $2.20 
Per 1000....... 30.00 25.00 9.00 6.00 4.50 Pk. 15.00 


All true to name. Disease & Thrip free. Orders $2.00 
and up PREPAID. 


J. H. HEBERLING Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 












Maule’s tested, guaranteed seeds grow 
giant, luscious prize-winning vegetables, 
all the leading varieties and new- 
y est early strains for heavy yield 
and highest market prices, 
or home garden. Also finest 
flowers. Very low prices. 
Send for Maule’s 1933 
Seed Book Free. 





Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, and 
Deciduous Shrubs. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 








HUGHES ROSES 


Are budded upon two distinctive roots, namely, 
Multiflora and Ragged Robin. We select the 
one upon which each variety shows an affinity 
to thrive the better. While Multiflora is the 
best understock for certain varieties, it has, 
however, a tendency to produce undecided color 
and soft-wooded plants which have the die-back 
habit among the multi-colored and yellow Roses 
of the Pernetiana Type. This latter type we 
bud upon Ragged Robin, thereby giving better 
growth, color, longevity, and more and better 


blooms. 

Free Catalog Upon Request (Pacific Coast excepted) 
ROBERT EVANS HUGHES 

Rose Specialist E, Main, Williamsville, N. Y. 











(Flower Jrowerw 


BUGS DESTROY CLEMATIS AND ARALIA 


I think Mrs. F. R. Yancey, (Mo.), will 
find that one pound of Paris Green and 
three pounds of baking flour mixed dry, 
sprinkled on by hand, will finish the Army 
Bug which is destroying her vines. Or 
she might try planting some red beets right 
near the vines. Then when the bugs come, 
put the Paris Green mixture on the beet 
plants. As these bugs are very fond of the 
tender beet leaves, you are sure to get the 
bugs. 

A few years ago, I went to the garden 
one morning to find millions of these bugs 
crawling over everything. As my neighbors 
had been troubled with them for some time, 
I had prepared myself to combat them. 
On finding the bugs in _ possession, I 
immediately presented them with the feast 
I had prepared. The second day after 
applying the mixture, I found the dead 
bugs in small piles everywhere. I have not 
been troubled with these bugs since. 


My idea is to get any insect before it has 
time to deposit any eggs that would hatch 
another year. 

This mixture is also good to exterminate 
the small bug that sometimes eats Dahlia 
bloom. Sprinkle it right on the bloom. Of 
course, it will spoil that flower but the 
bugs would eat it anyway, and after you 
have killed the bugs there will be more 
flowers. 

Mrs. EMery Mites, (Iowa.) 


PINK HYDRANGEA TURNS BLUE 


Answering R. O. Thomas, (Ore.) in 
October number of FLOWER GROWER who 
says his Hydrangea blooms blue instead 
of pink: 

I had exactly the opposite experience. I 
had for many years the house Hydrangea 
(not hardy) and often had flowers fifteen 
or more inches across always a lovely pink. 
On a trip to Wisconsin four years ago, my 
sister-in-law had a lovely blue Hydrangea 
of such a deep blue I had never seen a 
more beautiful. Well, I took a couple of cut- 
tings and had the pleasure of their rooting 
and in five weeks there were two buds, 
and how I watched them grow and open and 
then only a pink, just exactly the color of 
the one I had myself. As I took the slip 
myself and my sister-in-law had no pink, 
I was amazed and also deeply disappointed. 

A friend, a flower grower of note, told 
me it was the soil that made the color. 
She said, 

“You should also have taken some 
dirt from your sister-in-law’s garden, and 
your Hydrangea would be blue. Soils in 
different states produce different colors. In 
Oregon the pink Hydrangea blooms blue.” 

I have since learned you can buy a 
certain powder at the drug stores to put 
in the ground and the flowers will turn 
blue. Would be interested to hear from 
others on this. Is it really the ground or 
why was my blue Hydrangea pink? 

Mrs. A. J. SAMUELSON, (Kans.) 





FLOWERS FOR ROADSIDE PLANTING 
Answering C, N. Werner, (Penna.) : 
Roadside planting is a hobby of mine. 

Each Spring and Fall I take a little time 
off to do some roadside planting. My plant- 
ings are along the State Highways, on the 
raw banks where the road has cut through 
the hills. The plantings stop erosion and 
beautify the highways. Hardy perennials 
that require little attention are best suited 
for roadside beautification. Iris, Holly- 
hocks, Wichuriana Roses, and Coreopsis 


have made nice showings in my plantings. 
The choice of the flowers should depend 
somewhat on the kind of soil along the 
highways. 


H. J. Baker, (Indiana) 





A GIFT FOR 
GARDENERS 


Rock gardening, 


a subject of 
prime interest today, is dis- 
cussed in every issue of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle in a special 
department and in feature ar- 
ticles. The information  pre- 
sented is up-to-date, practical 
and authentic. Six issues of 
this dependable garden guide 
cost only $1.00. Single copies 
are 25c. 














GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


| 522-B Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





RIRARIID'’S 


-ROOT See" 
’ wo 
All the standard old and all the prov- 
en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
eee ie age All colors---White, 

nk, red, rose, purple, blue. 














lavender, pi 


Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Free from thrips and disease. Top size priced per 


100 postpaid. 
BOGOR. cn vcececeevesd $7.50 Gold Eagle......... $2.50 
Albatros ........... 17,50 SEES Se0000600864 4.00 
Apricot Glow....... 3.00 TD .cccccssesees 2. 
Chas. Dickens...... 4.00 ij egeqer+ 1.50 
Flaming Sword..... 2.00 WE n04sdc0bsu0s 1.50 


25 at same rate if order amounts to $1.00 or more. 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO. Wichert, Il. 











EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer ‘vegetables, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods 
etc. All told by E. C. Vick in 4 
new books that answer prob- 
a gone jgeeuve euseese. Price 
reeon val, ~ 
WG able $1 a month it satistied. 
Send name today and get books 
at publisher's risk. Garden 
folder free. THEO. AUDEL. «5 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. V-15 


The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower lover 
ppreciation 









to a better a: of the Gladiolus. It contains 
their history, culture, and many useful facts, also an 
attempt to describe those varieties of proved merit 
for the home garden. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 





The new 1933 cata- 
log of The Storrs & Har- 
rison Co., is filled with good 
news for those who are plan- 
ning to plant this spring. It 
features America’s finest and 
most complete assortment of 


nursery stock at the lowest TREES 
prices in our 79 year history. SHRUBS 
There are many illustrations = 
in natural colors; also charts, ROSES 
diagrams and information on SEEDS 


planning, planting and care of 
p'ants. 

Whatever your spring planting 
plans, this catalog will save 
you money and insure you of 
highest quality nursery stock. 


Write for FREE copy. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 411, Painesville, Ohio 











’ 350 
VARIETIES 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST 
From Which to Make 


YOUR OWN SELECTION 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 
Descriptive Catalog Free 


Ask f Descriptive Circular on the “ALL 
WEATHER” Plant Marker. The Most 
Popular Garden Marker Today. 


CARSON R. STEWART 


Box 32 Burg Hill, Ohio 


NEW SEED INTRODUCTIONS 


Our 1933 catalogue presents a complete list of 
the fine perennial, and annual seed 


novelties. 





alpine, 
Catalogue sent cn request. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 








PEERLESS is the marker 


you need for every growing thing. Made of galvan- 
ized steel, painted green. Neat, convenient, durable, 
efficient, inconspicuous. Carries weather proof card. 
Use any pencil. 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 
PEERLESS MARKER CO. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Flower Yj 








January, 1933 





Classified Advertising Section 


cceneeecceneennaenm 








RATE 1242c PER WORD. COUNT ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations, numbers, also name 
and address. 10c per word for three or more con- 
secutive insertions using same copy. No order for 
less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads ll be 
classified where practicable but accurate classification 
not promised. Advertisements for this ee 
must be in by the 15th of each month. 

WITH ORDER PAYABLE AT ALBANY OFFICE. 

















GLAD BULBLETS 


2 Pelegrina, 3 Milkmaid, 4 Decoration, 10 Blenn, 
10 Oregon Sunset, 10 Janice, 10 Mount Hood, 10 
September Morn, 10 Wanita, 10 Red Lory and 5 
Mrs Wm. Fairclough and some extra bulbs FREE 
for only $1.75, 2 sets for $3.00. Get my descriptive 
price list, 200 varieties in six sizes and _ bulblets. 
NO THRIPS HERE. December offer still good. 


Leonard C, Larson, 1255 Atlantic St., Portland, Ore. 














WINDOW GARDEN 


35 inches long; 28% inches high. 
Will fit nearly all stock size 
windows. Uses room heat. Suit- 
able for small potted plants. 
Has three flat trays for seed- 
lings. An investment, adding 
to the value of the home. A 
splendid educational feature for 
children. A practical conserva- 
tory. Not a toy. Ask for large 
ciroular. $12.00 C.O.D. or 
$11.00 cash with order. Express prepaid 





Caladiums 
FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS of our Price Collection 
direct from our own Hybrids grown in our own gardens. 
None finer, we guarantee every tuber. 10 named sorts 25c 
each, In fine mixture 20c each. In special selections 35c 
each. In Exhibition varieties 50c each. Personal written 
cultural instructions with every order. Never Idle Gar- 
dens, Davenport, Florida. 


Dahlias 
offers, each month. Our 
Walker Dahlia Gardens, 











monthly 


DAHLIAS—Special 
North 


bulletins mailed free 

Dighton, Massachusetts. 
GREAT DAHLIAS. Guaranteed 

permit arranged. Spring delivery postpaid. Kathleen 
Norris, Frau O. Bracht, Fort Monmouth, Regal, World, 
Mrs. Seal, 1 Temps Violet Wonder, Carmania, 40c. 
Daily Mail, Berger’s Giant, Royal White, Lord Lambourne, 
75c. Hundred others. Louis E. Bedard, 88 Woodmount 
Ave., Toronto, Canada. ees. 
‘MONMOUTH CHAMPION $1.00—100 others, priced rea- 
sonable, potash fed, field grown, raised right to bloom for 
you. Order now, pay at shipping time. W. W. Harshman, 
3648 Grant Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale, Fort Monmouth, Edna Ferber, Buckeye Flame, 
Mary Wade, A. B. Seal, Sanhican’s Queen, Seal’s Cali- 
fornian, Watchung Sunrise, Yellow Beauty, 75c each. 
Andrea Ericson, Dorothy Stone, Frau Bracht, Josephine 
G., Kathleen Norris, King Midas, Monmouth Champion, 
Star of Bethlehem, Thomas A. Edison, The World, $1.00 
Buckeye Bride, Orinda, $1.50 each. Asbury Park, 
Morrow, Jean Trimbee, Mary Ellen, Omar 
J Watchung Wonder, $2.00 each. The Com- 
modore $3.00. All postpaid, guaranteed true to name, 
healthy and to Bs. List of 80 varieties free. M. 
MARKLAND, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


GIANT FL ewEMNe DAHLIAS: 10 alike, or 6 different, 
labelled, $1.00. Numerous prize offers. Catalog of 500 
varieties free. Kunzman, New - Albany, — Ind. 


DAHLIAS—Gladiolus. 350 new and standard varieties 
at prices you can pay. Send for list. Robert H. Lowerre, 
Chimacum, Wash. 


DAHLIA TUBERS, grown from tubers at 50 cents each; 
Regal, Treasure Island, Edna Ferber, King Midas, Ken- 
tucky, Grace Ricords, Barbara Wear, Ida Perkins, Sanhi- 
can Queen, Laura Morris, Barbara Redfern, El Rey, Meta 
Scammel, Margueret Wilson, Grover Whalen, postpaid. 
List of new varieties. Robert F. Haussener, Palisades 
Park, N. J. 

PIKES PEAK—COLORADO SPRINGS DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS. Established for 21 years. No better Dahlias in 
the world. Fine Dahlia seeds, $1.00 package. Send for 
Catalogue in colors. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


1 E Partial list $1. 00 per root pre- 





Toots, duty covered, 

















DEPRESSION PRICES: 
paid. Josephine G., Monmouth Champion, Buckeye Bride, 
Thomas Edison, Dorothy Stone, Penn Charter, Star Beth- 
lehem, over 150 New and Standard Prize Winning Varie- 
ties. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio. 








Evergreens 








Mathews Brothers Company Belfast, Maine 
If You Want 


acta’ DAHLIAS 


Send for our cataleg 


SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





25 STURDY 3 YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE OR 
SILVER FIR trees $1.00 postpaid. Evergreen seeds, seed- 
lings, transplants. Bargain list free, Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 








Fertilizer 


PELEGRINA SPECIAL one large bulb and eight bulblet 
for two dollars. S. Kellett, Grants Pass, Oregon. 


INTERESTING LIST FREE!! Get a Glad Thrill 
UNBLOOMED PEDIGREED CROSSES: 2 








Grow our 
Mxd. Crosses, $1.75 Postpaid. NOVELTY GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS, MENLO PARK, GALIFORNIA. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET of latest Gladi 
olus originations, including four large flowering sunproof 
oranges. J. M. Steves, Steveston, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

PER HUNDRED, Golden Dream "and orem Kyle, $1.00; 
Minuet $2.00—one hundred each $3. Other varieties 
E. M. Sanford, Madison, New gy 


ONE EACH 50 varieties labelled, $1.00; 





100 mixed, $1.0 





Prepaid. Clair Phillips, , Grand Rapids, Minnesota. — 
SET NO. i—$2.00-—One Small or Five Bulblets Eaci 
Picardy, Bagdad, Blue Triumphator, Rameses, Newing 


ton, Edison (K), Salbach’s Orchid, Fata Morgana 
Beethoven ®- Roi Albert. Any two sets $3.75; Three 
$5.50. LI OF 34 —_——_- COLLECTIONS 
John : Reape, Sidney, N. 


GLADIOLUS and on ‘Ganerier varieties only. Prices 
are very reasonable. A. J. Riddle, 4 Bowling Road 
Biltmore, N. C. 


100 GLADIOLUS BULBS $1.00 prepaid. 50 large, 50 




















small. Mixed varieties. Write for Glad Catalogue. Howard 
Uhrig, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Lilies 
WATER LILIES, HARDY AND TROPICAL, 25 colors; 
Pink and Yellow Lotus, Send for price list. Howell's 


Water Garden, Shellman, Georgia. a 5 es : 
LILY SEEDS: Fifty kinds, including many rare species 
Collection, one packet each of ten easiest to grow sorts 
for $1.75. Catalog. Dept. Z, REX. D. PEARCE, MER 
CHANTVILLE, N._J. Pee 











Nurseries 


PLANT THE WINNERS—Get our 1933 Spring Catalog 
Title your Guide to Better Fruits and More Beautiful 
Homes. Largest mail order Nursery in the country. We 
are at your service. Catalog free. Bountiful Ridge Nu 
series, Box F, Princess Anne, Maryland. 

OUR FOUR COLORED 1933 WHOLESALE NURSERY 
CATALOG just out, contains special features—How to 
beat the Depression—Planting keeps you. Free to Flower 
Grower Readers. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 














Plants 


STAPELIAS and other rare plants. Write for circular. 
W. I. Beecroft, Star Rt., Box 62, Escondido, California 











Roses 


EVER BLOOMING ROSES, American Beauty Crimson, 
American Beauty White, Paul Neyeon pink, Hoosier 
Beauty red, Radiance pink. Climbing Dorothy Perkins 
red, Buddleia, Gardenias, Abelias, Crape Myrtle pink, 
Euonymus, red berry evergreen. Strong, field grown, 
trimmed for resetting August. 6 for $2.50 postpaid. 
Sunbeam Floral Gardens, Milner, Ga. 


Seeds 


TEXAS BLUE BONNET SEED 25c per packet or $1.25 
per pound Postpaid. Glazener Greenhouses, Seguin, Texas, 














UNUSUAL FLOWER SEEDS: Bluebell, Poinsettia, 
Amaryllis, Frittilary, Eremurus, Wild Rose, Cactus, 
Water Lily. I 


Many others. Catalog. Dept. Z, REX. 
PEARCE, MERC HANTVILLE, _N. J. 


Wire 


WIRE—Fiower Stakes and Florist Trade. THE SENECA 
WIRE & MFG. COMPANY, FOSTORIA, OHIO." 

















Miscellaneous 








CLOVERINE QUICKICK ROCK PHOSPHATE: Beautiful 
Flowers and lawns. Free folder; pint 35c, 10 Ibs. $1.50, 
100 lbs. $3. 00. RUHM, Columbia, Tenn. 


Gladiolus 

















Oregon-Grown Gladiolus 
Bulbs 


Offer the Following—Free from Disease and Thrip 
Per Large Medium Small 


BR wince ses ensrsesneree 12 $.90 $.45 $.25 
PUG TROPIR, 0 cccccecces oe tie -60 .30 
Berty Snow. ccecne ae -60 35 .20 
Blue Triumphator, coeaane i 1.50 1.00 .50 
I ie a nin.ntb dso-0.c:0cae 12 1.00 .65 -30 
Dr. F, E. Bennett...... 12 45 .30 15 
Golden Dream.......... 1 45 .30 A5 
Heavenly Blue.......... 12 1.00 .50 -20 
Helen Wilis............ 12 .70 40 -20 
RAE RENNS e38 5 1.00 -60 -40 
caee SPS Ie 12 -60 -30 15 
Die ah bebe ss:06. cee 12 -85 45 P 

Mammoth na xcee% 5 -80 -50 33 

AEP SRR 12 -60 .30 fl 
Mme, M. Sully.......... 12 -60 -30 13 
Pfitzer’s Triumph....... 12 .50 .25 15 
Primrose Princess....... 12 -60 .30 15 
i << ocbewessoe 2 -50 .30 -20 
ED Ais eecwe unica 44% 5 75 .50 -30 
Veilchenblau ........... 12 -60 35 15 


Orders for $2.00 or 
sent prepaid. 
My descriptive Price List of some 200 varieties free. 
Send for your copy now, 
RALPH J. ROONEY 
6948 North Delaware Avenue, Port!and, Ore. 


more from this list will be 














GLADS, Pansies and other flowers. Your request for 
Catalog cordially appreciated. Frank A. Breck, 384 N. E. 
42, Portland, Oregon. 


BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG mailed free, describing 
new creations at reasonable prices. Send now for it. 
Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 


GLADIOLUS—Gooa assortment, large and medium, $1.00 
per hundred, $6.00 per thousand. Prepaid U. S.-Canter- 
Route 1. 


bury Gladiolus Gardens, Bloomfield, N. J., 

















GLADIOLUS—Dahiias, select and new varieties at real 
savings. Price list om request. Ware Valley Gardens, 
Box 238, Ware, Mass. 





SELECT VARIETIES—Best new and old. Lowest prices. 
50 FREE, your choice, to new customers. WESTMORE- 
LAND _ RDENS, 1374 E. 20th St., PORTLAND, 
OREGON 

A FINE “GLAD COLLECTION—Large bulbs of 26 Best 
Varieties. Over 100 Bulbs 2 to 6 of each, while they last 
for $2.00 prepaid. Pequonnock Gardens, 695 Sylvan Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


CLOSING OUT. Gladiolus and Dahlias at half price. 
Big Bargains. List free. James Jay, Eureka Springs, 
Arkamsas. 


ARISTOCRATIC GLADS AT REASONABLE PRICES: 











Choice proven varieties and select new prize winners. 
Lad ams list. Old Dominion Gardens, Lexington, 
rginia 





ONE MEDIUM PICARDY, BAGDAD, LILY OR GOLD 
AND LAVENDER DELIGHT, all for $2.00, small $1.00. 
1933 List free. Harry Deam, 3408 Centrale Drive, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

COLLECTION FOR ESTATES—i00 different 
Ruffled and Plain Petaled Glads 





varieties 
Napthalened $2.00. 


No. 5—fifty cents a hundred order three varieties. Snows 
Nashua, N. H. 


Gardens, 





HARDWOOD LABELS, good grade, unwired, 514” 
rounded, $1.00 per M. Chute & Butler, Peru, Indiana— 
Box 356. 

CUT WORMS, slugs, absolutely harmless with new Plant 
Protector. Lasts forever. 35¢c dozen, $2.50 hundred, post- 
paid. Louis E. Bedard, 88 Woodmount Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. 

TROPICAL FISH—Am in constant touch with the im- 
porters, dealers and breeders. 4 do you need? Bert 
Smith, 451 Broadway, Newark, J. 











GARDENIAS, Camelia Japonicas “and Chinese Magnolias 
$1.00 up. Write us about any rare plant interested in. 
Florida Plant Company, Route 7, Jacksonville, Fla. 











SPECIAL OFFER 


8 Extra fine Blue Glads $1—20 for $2 
1 Ismene (Peruvian Daffodil): 2 Tigridias (Mexican 
Shell Flower); 2 Summer Hyacinths (Candicans) 
Five large bulbs for $2.00 Postpaid 
Good until March |. 
TRIANGLE FARMS Circleville, Ohio 


West Hill Nurseries 


Box 3, Fredonia, N. Y. 500 Varieties Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Hardy 
Perennial and Rock Garden plants. State inspected 
Guaranteed true to name, size and quality repre 
sented. Our 57th year. CATALOG FREE. 




















J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N.- Y 

















